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HIS beautiful railroad car window is specifically 

designed to take only the newly perfected factory- 
sealed double glass units manufactured by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford (“Thermopane”) and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company (“Twindow”’). 

This National DeLuxe window is made of finest ex- 
truded aluminum. 

Our exclusive construction with radius corners in- 
cludes special rubber glazing that not only supports 
and protects but is made as an integral part of the sash. 
The glass unit can be removed easily and replaced with 
a new unit without removing sash from the car opening 
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and without handling the glazing rubber. 

Various combinations of glass can be supplied—Plate 
Laminated inside and Heat-Absorbing outside, etc., 
etc. 

Since the inner surfaces of glass are cleaned and the 
air space dehydrated at the factory, these units can be 
handled and stored easily; and replaced anywhere re- 
gardless of temperature or humidity. 

This National DeLuxe Railroad Car Window marks 
the greatest advance step in efficiency, economy and 
service. It reduces the cost of air conditioning, and 
increases the comfort of the passengers. 
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Every railroad passenger welcomes the words “On Time” 





with a smile of satisfaction. Teaming up with today’s fast 
locomotives and luxurious cars, “Union” 
timesaving systems can help your railroad 
establish a reputation for “On Time” performance. 
By eliminating unnecessary delays on the road 
and in terminals, modern “Union” C.T.C. ... Interlockings... 
Inductive Train Communication make it possible to 

maintain fast schedules without resorting to excessive, uneconomical 

speeds. You are assured of a smoothly functioning railroad, 

operating at greater efficiency with increased track 
capacity ... promoting good will among customers 





by dependable performance. 


CENTRALIZED 
TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 


Authorizes train move- 
ments by signal indi- 
cations .. . expedites 
traffic by reducing de- 
lays at meeting and 
passing points. 
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. Save unnecessary 
INDUCTIVE TRAIN COMMUNICATION tee oles ae 
speed routing of 
Helps bring modern trains to destinations swiftly and trains through ter- 
efficiently by providing instant voice communication be- minals, junctions 
tween trains, between points on the same train, and between and crossovers. 
trains and wayside stations. 


Union Swircn & Sicna. Company | 
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WEEK AT A GLANCE 





PASSENGER FROGRESS CONTINUES: Progress in passenger 
service—as in any other phase of railroading—is not the 
achievement of a day, a month, or even of a single year. 
Nor can it be attained by a few isolated developments, 
however spectacular. It comes, rather, from a continuing 
series of advances, some of them seemingly unimportant 
and: often apparently unrelated, but all contributing in 
a greater or lesser degree to the desired ideal of better and 
still: better service to rajlroad passengers. The year 1948, 
like other post war years, has witnessed many such ad- 
vances, which are summarized and analyzed in the various 
articles in this, Railway Age’s tenth Passenger Progress 
issue. 





TRAFFIC AND REVENUE: As was rather generally expected, 
passenger traffic during the first half of 1948 showed a 
continuation of the downward trend which began with the 
end of the war. But the decline was not precipitous, and 
because of general fare increases passenger revenue for the 
first six months was off only about 1 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1947. Traffic, revenues 
and rates are analyzed in detail in our leading article, 
which begins on page 156—while another article, starting 
at page 186, discusses the comparative cost of travel by 
rail, by the heavily-subsidized air lines, and by private 
automobile. The two articles together point up the con- 
clusion that, while railroad fares are still relatively low, 
they are nevertheless close to the “ceiling” imposed by 
costs of travel on competitive agencies. 





MORE NEW PASSENGER CARS: To the public, at least, pas- 
senger progress means passenger cars—newer, better, more 
comfortable cars. And the railroads are continuing their 
determined effort to provide the cars which symbolize 
passenger progress. As of November 1, roads in all 
parts of the country had on order a grand total of 
2,001 new passenger-train cars, designed for all types of 
passenger service, suburban, local and long distance. A 
complete list of these cars is included in an article 
beginning on page 177, which also describes many of the 
cars and details the service to which they will be assigned. 
Another article, starting on page 188, outlines some of 
the steps being taken to standardize passenger-car_ types 
and design details, and outlines the advantages which 
would accrue to both railroads and car builders from 
such standardization. 





BETTER TRAINS, BETTER SERVICE: Still more startling evidence 
ot passenger progress is the installation by several different 
roads of complete new streamlined trains — 19 of them, 
with an average daily total of 21,753 train-miles, in 1948, 
Along with these new trains have gone many general 
service improvements, faster schedules, new equipment on 
other trains—and, by no means least, some real improve- 
ments on many lines in suburban commuter service. These 


varied symbols of passenger progress are summarized 1m 
an article beginning on page 164, which also tabulates all 
of the 119 steamlined trains now in service on American 
railroads. 








SOME HIDDEN FACTORS: The public at large may think of 
passenger progress in terms of spectacular trains and 
better and brighter cars, but all railroad men know there 
are many hidden factors, which the public seldom con- 
siders, but which are absolutely vital to safe, speedy, com- 
fortable passenger service. Good track, reliable signals, 
and fast, accurate communications systems all have their 
parts to play, and no consideration of passenger progress 
would be complete without due reference to those parts. 
Accordingly, articles on pages 196, 200 and 208 deal, re- 
spectively, with progress in track (with special reference 
to curve reduction), in signaling (with special reference 
to signaling safety devices), and in communications. 








EVEN PROGRESS MUST BE SOLD: A self-supporting public 
service industry like the railroads can’t be content with 
making progress; it must also sell that progress to the 
public. That job of selling involves many factors—ad- 
vertising in the regular sense of that word; attention to 
many “little things” that so often make the difference be- 
tween success and failure; and corrections of those short- 
comings that still prevail in passenger service despite its 
remarkable post war progress. Those factors are discussed 
in three contributed articles—one on advertising, by Joseph 
J. Finn, of. Reincke, Meyer & Finn (page 202); one on 
the “little things,” by Claude E. Peterson, vice-president 
of the Southern Pacific (page 171); and one on improve- 
ments which may still be made in passenger service, by 
Thomas J. Donovan, of the Cartan Travel Bureau (page 
161). 





ELIMINATING THE GUESS WORK: In an article beginning on 
page 174 two railroad traffic analysts, Richard A. Rice, 
Jr. and John S. Gallagher, Jr., point out how traffic 
potential may be estimated. 





SKILLFUL BLENDING: Just as no one achievement can by 
itself represent passenger progress, so no one factor can 
by itself produce passenger traffic success. That success 
must come, as our leading editorial shows, by a skillful 
blending of many factors, physical and economic. But the 
rewards from such blending are well worth the effort — 
for instance, as shown in an article beginning on page 213, 
the railroads could double their passenger traffic if thev 
could succeed in capturing only a tiny fraction of private 
auto travel. The job may be a big one, but the goal is 
worth trying hard to reach, and, as this whole issue 
shows, substantial progress is being made toward it. 
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BLENDING OF PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 


“Aren't you people on Railway Age averem- 
phasizing modern equipment as a factor in solving 
the railroads’ passenger problem—and neglecting 
adequate discussion of other factors which are 
equally important, such as attractive speeds, 
schedules, rates, and merchandising ?” 

This question was put to this paper within the 
past few days by a railroad officer who has, pro- 
bably, given as much analytical study to passenger 
traffic as anybody else in the country. Our answer 
to him was: “We publish everything instructive on 
the economic and service side of passenger traffic 
that is available in the field. If it seems that the 
equipment aspect is overemphasized, then that is 
because there are photographs of equipment which 
can be printed, but you can’t make pictures of 
attractive fares and schedules. It might be, too, 
that a publication reflecting what is going on in the 
field would publish too little on the market side if 
the field itself were insufficiently attentive to that 
sector.” 

This conversation is reported here because the 
questioner’s doubts are fundamental if they are 
founded on fact. Do the railroads and allied in- 
dustries analyze and investigate with equal thor- 
oughness all the factors which go into establishing 
passenger service at the level of maximum profi- 





tability? For instance, how many man-hours of 
high-grade engineering skill have the railroads and 
the manufacturers expended in the development 
of modern passenger equipment—compared to the 
man-hours of equally skilled analysis which they 
have devoted to discovering optimum rates, sched- 
ules, speed, service, and merchandising practices? 

Modern equipment alone will not fill the trains 
with customers if rates and schedules are not right 
—and this is no arm-chair opinion but an assertion 
based upon recent observation, and not just in one 
place. Speed alone or low rates alone will not turn 
the trick either. One elusive factor—popular habit, 
the product of acceptable service combined with 
skillful promotion, and occasionally a large admix- 
ture of luck—is highly helpful, but this is a com- 
plex element which cannot be turned off or on at 
will as most of the others can be. 


All the Ingredients 


Isn’t it reasonably obvious that success in attain- 
ing the maximum available net revenue in any 
given situation must depend upon an effective 
blending of all the ingredients? The equipment 
must be attractive enough to arouse enthusiasm— 
or, at least, approval—but not so costly per place- 
































mile that rates to cover the costs will repel traffic. 
Rates must not be so high as to drive the customers 
away, nor so low as not to cover costs. Schedules 
can be too frequent (1. e., adding disproportionately 
to costs) as well as too infrequent, or poorly ar- 
ranged to harmonize with the hours when demand 
is at its maximum. Courtesy and efficiency on the 
part of properly trained employees will help to hold 
and increase traffic—but only if the other factors 
are right. People cannot be moved from one place 
to another by courtesy alone. 

A cook does not produce a successful cake by 
omitting the baking powder prior to cooking—and 
then trying to make up for the deficiency by sprink- 
ling the powder over the cake when it comes out 
of the oven. Isn't it equally clear that the admixture 
of the necessary ingredients for prosperous pass- 
enger service in their correct quantities must like- 
wise be simultaneous? If new equipment is placed 
in service and allowed to grow old before correct 
pricing and scheduling are applied, the customers 
who might have been attracted if all factors had 
come along together will stay away because they 
have no hankering for riding jalopies-on-rails at 
high speeds, even though the fare is low. 


The Dominant Goal 


There are a lot of people who have a vital in- 
terest in the establishment and maintenance by the 
railroads of profitable, convenient, comfortable, 
safe and economical passenger service. Many of 
these people are not fully conscious of their in- 
terest—and others see it only in part. It is the 
purpose of this tenth annual Passenger Progress 
[Issue to make available the information whereby 
more people may be awakened to an understanding 
of their interest in this service, where such under- 
standing is lacking; and to enable others who are 
aware of their interest only in part to see it as a 
whole. 

For example, should not the traffic, operating 
and financial officers learn all they can about 
modern equipment so they can support their me- 
chanical departments in making the most appropri- 
ate selection? Should not the equipment manufac- 
turers and the mechanical department officers, whose 
natural interest centers primarily in improved roll- 
ing stock or motive power, inform themselves so 
they can lend all the understanding encouragement 
possible to the market analysts, whose efforts will 
largely determine how much new equipment the 
railroads will be able to purchase, over a term of 
years? 

Wouldn't it be advantageous to passenger traffic 
officers to moderate their zeal for equipment “tailor 
made” to local requirements, to make concessions 
enabling the manufacturers and the mechanical 
departments to achieve some measure of economy- 
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producing standardization? Every group and de- 
partment has its specialized interest to advance— 
but no such departmental concern can be success- 
fully nurtured over the long-term, independently 
of the equally legitimate interests of the other 
departments. 

To one main goal all lesser departmental ob- 
jectives must be subordinated, if passenger trans- 
portation is to be retained as a permanent part of 
the railroads’ service to the country. This dominant 
goal is, or should be, to make passenger service 
produce net earnings as large as possible above 
those which would result if no passenger service 
were provided. Unless passenger service can pro- 
duce some net earnings above direct costs, the 
railroads cannot stay in the business indefinitely 
and continue to be privately operated and financed. 
In order that passenger service may yield its max- 
imum contribution to net earnings, it is not neces- 
sary that passenger trains should operate “in the 
black”’ after meeting all direct and indirect costs. 
Instead, the service must still be considered pro- 
fitable whenever a railroad, by providing this ser- 
vice, is better off in its net earnings than it would 
be if passenger business were discarded. On all but 
one or two railroads, passenger transportation !s 
in greater or less degree a by-product. This does 
not mean that it should not be charged with its 
full quota of overhead costs, if the traffic will 
“bear” such charges. But the service is economically 
justifiable whenever it produces anything above 
out-of-pocket costs. And, because this. service is 
required for many important but non-economic 
reasons (e.g., national defense), it becomes the 
patriotic duty of all concerned to keep out-of-pocket 
costs at the lowest possible level. 





Every Little Bit Helps 


Shippers not infrequently complain that they are 
being mulcted by high freight rates to reimburse 
the railroads for losses sustained by passenger 
service which is actually suffering only a “book- 
keeping loss,” e.g., a deficit after the inclusion of 
allocated overhead costs. This contention is in- 
correct unless the passenger service is producing 
an actual out-of-pocket loss. If, on the other hand, 
passenger revenues cover all direct expense and 
contribute something, however little, to overhead— 
then passenger service helps reduce rates to shippers 
instead of increasing them. This follows because 
anything which passenger service contributes to 
overhead costs, after meeting fully all its direct 
costs, represents earnings which the railroads would 
otherwise have to try to secure by charges levied 
upon their freight patrons. 

One way to minimize out-of-pocket costs, and 7 
thus assure the continuance of all services which 
pay their way, is resolutely and promptly to elimin- 
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ate passenger trains which persistently earn less 

than their direct costs. One or two bad apples should 

not be permitted to contaminate the whole barrel. 
.* es & % 

It is suggested in Holy Writ that man cannot 
expect by taking thought to add a cubit to his 
stature. It is not written, however, that thought- 
taking could not add several cubits to the economic 
and physical stature of passenger service by thought- 
taking, particularly if each thought-taker will sub- 
ordinate his specialized objectives to that of the 
welfare of the business as a whole. The articles in 
this issue, supplemented by the informative ad- 
vertisements of the railroads and the manufacturers 
provide as much factual basis for such thought- 
taking, probably, as has ever been conveniently 
assembled in one place. Prosperous passenger ser- 
vice is not a matter of modern equipment alone, or 
of attractive rates or schedules or merchandising 
alone—it is all of these factors skillfully and si- 
multaneously blended in strategic ratios to each 
other; and all of them in correct proportion to 
market potential. Since this last factor varies from 
locality to locality, so in all likelihood must the 
quantity and the ratios of the other factors vary 
to conform. 





ARE SPAGE RESERVATIONS 
A RACKET? 


Nobody is satisfied when a producer tries to 
“ration a shortage.” This is so because (1) some- 
body must go without; (2) the “red tape” of ration- 
ing irritates everyone concerned; and (3) “the 
smart boys”—almost always outside the industry— 
find ways to corner the market and aggravate the 
trouble. 

There is still a shortage of sleeping car space 
(rooms, principally) and reserved coach seats on 
the most desirable trains “in season’ between large 
metropolitan cities and resorts—chiefly Florida 
points—and of enclosed space on some “business- 
mens’ trains” serving industrial or political centers. 
From some quarters there come charges that the 
entire railroad industry and its employees are in 
conspiracy to create an artificial shortage of the 
more desirable accommodations and gain illicit 
wealth by selling the hoarded space “at a price.” 
One Miami Beach hotel operator has been par- 
ticularly active in pressing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make a full investigation of the 
whole operation of reserving, paying for and re- 
deeming sleeping car, parlor car and reserved seat 
coach space. Hearings in such an investigation be- 
gan two days ago. The railroads have much to 
gain by this opportunity to make a public presenta- 
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tion of the facts and thereby disprove the wild 
charges of irresponsible and uninformed com- 
mentators. 


Not Guilty of Inaction 


Twice since World War II began the Pullman 
Company has established progressively stricter rules 
for the cancellation and redemption of its tickets, 
designed to facilitate resale of space by the rail- 
roads and to discourage tieing up space not actually 
needed. In addition, last spring, during the peak 
of travel out of Florida, a special arrangement was 
put into effect at stations in that state under which 
tickets for space on northbound trains to Wash- 
ingon, D. C., and beyond had to be redeemed at 
least two days before departure. 

A still more restrictive three-day prior redemp- 
tion rule will be in effect this season, starting De- 
cember 15, and it will be applicable in both direc- 
tions. 

This is one indication that the railroads are not 
guilty of inaction, but these or similar arrangements 
can by no means be made permanent or nationwide 
in application, if the railroads are to satisfy their 
customers. Crooks and selfish people don’t reserve 
all the Pullman space, or make all the cancellations. 
A bona fide patron has a right to change his plans. 
Any restrictions at all on redemptions put the rail- 
roads at a competitive disadvantage with both the 
air lines and the buses. Neither of the latter re- 
quire passengers to pay for their tickets prior to 
departure time in order to hold space, thereby re- 
lieving them of any financial responsibility until 
they actually use the accommodations. Last year 
some air lines put in a 25 per cent penalty charge 
for “no shows” but they have since discontinued 
that restriction. As unused space is a particularly 
serious problem in commercial airplane operation, 
it is apparent that the air lines did a lot of close 
thinking before they decided to sustain the losses 
from “no shows” rather than risk alienating cus- 
tomers. 


The Obligation to Explain 


Why, then, since railroad accommodations, on 
the whole, are as easy to get as seats on planes, and 
the railroads already have in effect tight restrictions 
compared with their competitors, should the rail 
carriers go further in handicapping their service to 
the public? The railroads lose their revenue from 
unused Pullman space, even under circumstances 
where the Pullman Company may retain its ticket 
charge under the redemption rules, so they may be 
expected in their own interest to keep cancellation 
failures to a minimum by all means left to them 
under the “ceiling’”’ set by their competitors. 

If a passenger takes inferior accommodations 
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because he is told the space he wants is “sold out,” 
he is understandably irritated if he finds empty 
rooms or sections when he boards the train. He 
probably does not know that the space may be held 
for intermediate points or that the passengers who 
have paid for it may have missed the train. Con- 
ductors must be wary about selling uncancelled 
space en route because holders may turn up to 
claim it at a subsequent stop. If nobody bothers 
to explain to him why the space appears to be avail- 
able, the passenger may conclude that the conductor 
is holding out for a bribe, or that the ticket seller 
would have been more accommodating for a tip. 

It would appear that the railroads are utilizing 
every reasonable restriction in their power to pre- 
vent the black-marketing of space by hotel em- 
ployees, travel bureaus and other offenders outside 
the industry. Malfeasance by their own employees, 
except in rare and isolated cases, is yet to be proved. 
On the other hand, the carriers are under an obli- 
gation to explain to their patrons why there ap- 
parently are unused accommodations on “full” 
trains. They are being accused by too many of 
indifference, inefficiency or downright complicity, 
and injured silence is an ineffective way to dispose 
of real or imaginary grievances of this kind. 





REPEAL OF FARE TAX 
ANOTHER YEAR OVERDUE 


Repeal of the 15 per cent tax on amounts paid 
for the transportation of persons is now another 
year overdue. It is 314 years since V-J Day, and 
Congress has taken no action to follow the sound 
precedent established in 1921 when the similar 
levy of the World-War-I period was dropped. 

Carriers and travel agencies have presented a 
united front in urging repeal; or at least a sub- 
stantial reduction in the luxury-tax rate of 15 per 
cent on a service which is not a peacetime luxury. 
On behalf of the railroads, it has been pointed out 
that the demand for their passenger service is 
highly elastic, and that they encounter keen com- 
petition for the business. Thus any increase in the 
price tends to discourage buyers or divert them to 
competing modes of travel of which the private 
automobile, with no comparable tax, is the most 
formidable. 

The past year has brought further augmentation 
of the tax’s repressive effect, because the railroads 
have been forced by rising costs to make further 
increases in their fares. These higher fares also 
tend to discourage travel, but they are based on 
the informed judgment of passenger-traffic officers 
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who have calculated that the net result will be in- 
creased revenues. The excise tax, on the other 
hand, discourages travel without prospects of any 
offsetting benefit to railroad passenger revenues 
as a whole. 

When the tax is applied to the present basic 
coach fare of 3 cents per mile, the charge to 
the traveler becomes 3.45 cents—not far short 
of the 3.6 rate of the Twenties and early ’Thirties 
when passenger business was on the downgrade. 

Why has Congress failed to act? “Revenue con- 
siderations” appears to be the answer. The fare tax 
yielded $244 million during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1947, and $246 million during fiscal ’48. 
Proponents of repeal got a sympathetic hearing 
before the House committee on ways and means 
of the present Congress ; but the Republican leader- 
ship was preoccupied with delivering the reduction 
in personal income taxes while at the same time 
avoiding responsibility for a budget deficit. Thus, 
it was their plan to defer consideration of what 
might be done about eliminating or reducing ex- 
cise taxes until the next Congress meets in January. 
Now all bets as to what the Republican majority 
might have done are off as a result of the national 
elections which established the Democratic party’s 
control of the next Congress. 

This overturn in itself, however, should not be 
appraised as adverse to the prospects for relief, 
since such important departments of President 
Truman’s Administration as State, Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Labor are on record as being 
“generally favorable” to repeal of the tax. And 
it should still qualify for repeal under specific- 
ations set out by Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
when he told the ways and means committee in 
May, 1947, that each of the excise taxes “should 
be carefully considered with a view to reducing 
or eliminating those which are extremely regres- 
sive, which enter into ‘business costs, which are 
unduly burdensome on profits of particular in- 
dustries. ‘i 

Moreover, the discrimination against domestic 
carriers and travelers who use them was extended 
last year by legislation that brought many inter- 
national carriers and their patrons into the pre- 
ferred group to which domestic travelers by private 
automobile already belonged. The legislation took 
the tax off amounts paid for foreign travel out- 
side the “northern portion of the western hemis- 
phere.” 

No doubt the new House’s ways and means com- 
mittee, like its predecessor, will have “revenue 
considerations” in mind when it looks over the 
excise-tax structure. But it should also have in mind 
the fact that Congress’ own transport regulatory 
policy does not permit “revenue considerations’ 
to justify maintenance by carriers of unreasonable 
or discriminatory rates. 
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SERVICE AND FARES UP; TRAFFIC AND REVENUES DOWN 


Substantial increase in streamliner fleet and new and expanded services held 
much traffic to the rails; rapid rise in automobile ownership pushed traffic down 


about 10 per cent while, due to fare raises, revenues decreased only slightly 


Standees have disappeared but coaches and Pullmans on most trains are still well filled. The “break-even” point in train load 
is much higher than it was before the war. The lengthy “Super Chief’ (below) of the Santa Fe is a lesson in railroad passenger 
economics 








I. is not easy to characterize the past 12 months in 
the passenger business. As everyone expected, traffic 
volume went down, though not precipitously. Revenues 
fell off only slightly, thanks to fare increases in ali 
territories. But the rate increases, despite the fact that 
they were far less than could be justified by the rai-- 
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roads’ cost of doing business and the general increase 
in the price of consumers’ goods and services, never- 
theless brought fare levels to the point where they now 
bump the ceilings imposed by the lesser increases 10 
the rates of the railroads’ common-carrier competitors. 
Some observers say the roads are in real danger, to 
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CAPTIONS READ TOP TO BOTTOM 


The railroads won many friends at their popular fair in Chicago 
this year 


Peerless for viewing scenic country, the dome car is appearing 
on a substantial number of roads having adequate clearances 


Adventurous experimentation in locometives and cars is at 
a high pitch 


The train public-address system keeps passengers informed 
throughout the journey 





use the now hackneyed phrase, of “pricing themselves 
out of the market,” as a separate article in this issue 
points out. To date, however, the recent fare increases 
have not been operative sufficiently long to warrant 
many conclusions as to their effect on traffic or overall 
revenues. 

Traffic statistics for the first half of the year com- 
pared with data for comparable periods in certain 
earlier vears are tabulated herewith. These data show 
a decrease of 7.6 per cent in the number of passengers 
carried per rocd in the first half of 1948, compared 
with the corresponding portion of 1947; a drop of 
11 per cent in passenger-miles; and a fall of 1 per 
cent in revenues. The average journey of each pas- 
senger also declined somewhat — to the extent of 3.8 
per cent — but was still much greater than in the 
prewar year 1939. To offset these factors, the railroads 
were able to effect a fair reduction in the all-important 
operating unit of passenger-train miles — 2.1 per cent 
—and actually succeeded in increasing average train 
length to a small degree. 

Coach travel declined relatively more than that in 
parlor and sleeping cars, but revenues therefrom de- 
clined less. Coach revenues in the first half of 1948 
were down 1.7 per cent from the same half of 1947, 
while first-class revenues were down 3.1 per cent. The 
difference arose principally from the fact that revenue 
per coach passenger rose 12.3 per cent while rail 
revenue from first-class patrons went up only 9.7 per 
cent. The number of coach passengers declined 11.5 
per cent, while Pullman passengers decreased 10.5 per 
cent. Passenger-miles of the coach category went 
down 12.5 per cent while those in Pullmans dropped 
11.9 per cent. 

Although the carriers had considerable difficulty in 
obtaining justifiable increases in rates for commuta- 
tion service, the volume of such service decreased less 
than that of non-commutation business. The number of 
commutation passengers during the first half of 1948 
declined 3.7 per cent from the comparable portion of 
1947; passenger-miles declined 2.6 per cent; while, in 
contrast, revenues increased 15.9 per cent. While the 
average journey of other passengers declined somewhat, 
that of the daily business rider actually increased 1.1 
per cent. 

During the whole of 1947, revenue from commuta- 
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tion passengers actually increased 7 per cent over 
1946, while, in contrast, non-commutation coach reve- 
nue dropped 21.2 per cent and first-class revenue fell 
30.8 per cent. Travel of the first type probably was 
affected by the housing shortage, the growth of sub- 
urbs, and by continued inability to obtain automobiles. 
Much of the great falling off in non-commutation traf- 
fic was due to the virtual end of military and furlough 
travel by the beginning of 1947. 


Higher Break-Even Point 


During the depression passenger business was con- 
sidered good when there was an average load of 150 
passengers on a through train. A revenue of $3 a 
train-mile gave a fair margin over direct operating 
costs. Today, just the out-of-pocket costs of running 
passenger trains may average from $2 to $3 a train- 
mile. Full allocation of costs on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission formula brings up the break-even point 
to as high as $5 or $6 on many roads. 

Fortunately, the load-factor on passenger trains was 
much greater in 1947 than in 1939—111 revenue pas- 
senger-miles per passenger train-mile, compared with 
58. But it is clear that the roads must do everything 
possible to continue to maintain it at a high rate. 

Defeatism is by no means the final attitude to 
1948 passenger economics. President Ralph Budd of 
the Burlington, who pioneered the Diesel-powered 
streamliner in the depth of the depression, on a number 
of occasions recently has expressed the conviction that 
the railroads will find good, if not fancy, “pickings” 
in running fine trains at reasonable intervals between 
points where volume and distance justify. Their ability 
to do so will be greatly enhanced if and when they 
succeed in getting off the non-paying trains on the 
branch, secondary and local runs — a necessary but 
hard task which he commends to the carriers’ lawyers. 

With the decline in traffic, plus a slow upward trend 
in the rate of delivery of new equipment, trains are 
becoming less crowded. Space is still hard to get to 
and from Florida and sometimes the best trains on 
other runs are sold out well in advance. There are 
still faint rumblings about black markets in Pullman 
space — always a sign that a shortage is being ra- 
tioned, unsuccessfully. 


Equipment Situation 


During the first 10 months of this year, the railroads 
received from builders a total of 712 passenger-train 
cars, of which 674 were passenger-carrying and 38 
head-end. During the year 1947 the railroads in- 
stalled a total of 858 new passenger-train cars, an 
increase of 78 per cent over the 481 installed in 1946. 
Rebuilt units, installed in 1947 and entered on the 
books as additions, totaled 13, compared with 38 so 
installed in 1946. The railroads owned 34,531 service- 
able passenger-train cars at the close of July, 1948, 
compared with 33,880 on July 31, 1947. 

The roads still have on order 2,001 units. Deliveries 
remain unfortunately slow and meager in relation to the 
carriers’ urgent need of new equipment with which to 
wage their fight to hold or increase patronage. 

The extent to which the railroads have committed 
themselves to the purchase of new cars is proof posi- 
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tive that they believe in the passenger business. The 
number of cars delivered or on order is not the only 
impressive feature of their program. The cost of the 
new equipment is equally striking. Due to the com- 
bination of very greatly increased material and labor 
costs and the addition of refinements in design and 
furnishings not hitherto employed, the average pas- 
senger coach now costs about double what it did in 
1939, 

The railroads have experienced no great difficulty 
recently in obtaining authority from the I.C.C. to 
raise their fares. In general the commission took 
the attitude that the new level of fares still would 
be “relatively low in relation to the railroads’ increased 
expenses; various items in the travelers’ budget, such 
as food and lodging; and the price of the private 
automobile, fuel, repairs and parking fees.” Philoso- 
phically the public accepted the increases as inevitable, 
except in connection with commutation rates. Several 
state regulatory bodies, however, have proved to be 
less realistic. 

The western roads, in December, 1947, were 
authorized to increase their fares for one-way travel 
in Pullman cars from 3.3 cents a mile to 3.5 cents. 
This boost brought their first-class fares to a level 
previously authorized in other territories. Also, the 
intermediate-class fare for travel in tourist sleepers on 
the western roads went up from 2.7 cents a mile to 3 
cents, with a corresponding increase in the round-trip 
tourist fare. 

In February, 1948, 96 railroads (including 85 in the 
West and 11.in the South) were authorized to raise 
one-way coach fares by 13.63 per cent, or from 2.2 
cents per mile to approximately 2.5 cents. The round- 
trip fares on these roads was increased to approxi- 
mately 2.25 cents a mile in each direction. At the 
same time, the commission authorized these carriers 
to raise their minimum one-way coach fares from 10 
to 15 cents and the western roads to increase their 
round-trip transcontinental fares from 1.716 cents per 
mile to 1.8316 cents. In its decision, the I.C.C. ob- 
served that the increases would “enable the carriers to 
acquire additional new equipment, improve their serv- 
ice to the public and meet the competition of private 
automobiles and other forms of transportation more 
successfully.” 

On July 7, 1948, the eastern roads were authorized, 
on five days’ notice, to increase their first-class and 
coach fares to an extent estimated to yield some $61,- 
000,000 in additional revenues. One-way coach fares 
were boosted from 2.5 cents to 3 cents a mile. One- 
way first-class fares were increased from 3.5 cents to 
4 cents. Other increases were allowed on round-trip 
rates. 


Boosts in Other Charges 


After many months of hearings before the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, the Chicago roads engaged 
in commuter service were granted, in May, 1948, a 
permanent 20 per cent boost in commutation fares. In 
October of this year, the Chicago & North Western 
raised its commutation fares an additional 8 per cent 
by virtue of a court order which restrained the Illinois 
commission from blocking the move. Also a fare 1n- 
crease amounting to 68.4 per cent in some instances 
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The roads are dealing man- 
fully with the problem of 
eliminating excessive head- 
end work at station stops. 
Substitute truck service is 
one of the answers 


was granted the Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee, 
so that its revenues would be sufficient to pay a wage 
increase to its employees and thereby end a four-month 
strike. 

In the East, intrastate commutation and_ school 
rates of the New York Central, Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Delaware & Hudson and the Baltimore & Ohio were 
raised by 10 per cent in January, 1948. In March, the 
Southern Pacific raised its commutation fares between 
San Francisco and suburban stations approximately 
12% per cent. 

Higher space charges for so-called “luxury” Pull- 
man accommodations went into effect on June 1, 1948. 
For example, the charge for a bedroom between Chi- 
cago and New York to be occupied by one person was 
raised from $13.95 to $14.75, and for two persons, from 
$15.50 to $17.05. Proportional increases were made 
for bedroom suites, compartments, drawing rooms and 
parlor car seats. The charge for a parlor car seat 
between Chicago and St. Louis, for example, was 
raised from $1.20 to $1.45. 


Territorial Differences 


It will have been noted that fare increases were not 
uniform in the three passenger districts. The new 
rates have not as yet been in effect sufficiently long 
to warrant any conclusion as to the relative wisdom 
displayed by roads in the lower or higher rated ter- 
ritories, 

Despite higher fares in the Eastern district, pas- 
senger miles (non-commutation) therein declined but 
11.6 per cent in the first six months of 1948 com- 
pared with the same period of 1947, while those in the 
lower-rated Western district declined 13.4 per cent 
and in the Southern district, 11.6. In the East pas- 
senger revenues declined 1.1 per cent, in the West, 
2.7 per cent, and in the South, 4.6 per cent. Divided 
Into coach and first-class, respectively, for the same 
comparative periods, passenger-miles showed the 
following percentage declines: 
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Coach First-Class 
East 13:2 (Be, 
South iS 10.1 
West 12-5 16.3 


In revenues the respective districts showed the 


following percentage decreases: 


Coach “ First-Class 
Fast 0.3 2.6 
South Sa 2.4 
West 1.8 3.8 


The federal transportation tax of 15 per cent con- 
tinues to handicap the railroads severely in competing 
with private transportation and travel abroad. Each 
necessary rise in their fares further increases the 
“take” of Uncle Sam. 


What of Service? 


In common with all services, as distinct from pro- 
duction, the railroads continued to suffer from an 
attitude of indifference among a minority of their em- 
ployees, which had a disproportionate effect on the 
attitude of their patrons. Record employment and high 
availability of jobs undoubtedly played their parts in the 
situation. On the other hand, personal service has im- 
proved demonstrably since the end of the war. Courtesy 
and training programs of the railroads and the Pullman 
Company are increasingly paying off. There is evidence 
that more and more employees understand that their 
future lies, in a sense, in their own hands. It is signi- 
ficant that a well-known professional travel expert, 
whose criticism of railroad service often has been bitter 
and caustic, recently praised first-class service as ‘“well- 
nigh perfect on most railroads.” 

Whether it is to make their passenger service the 
“show window of our transportation enterprise,” to 
make profits per se, to reduce losses, to utilize fixed 
investment, or to win friends among shippers, those 
railroads which intend to stay in the business of pas- 
senger carriage are in deadly earnest. They know that 
accommodations and service must be constantly im- 
proved—else the customers will leave. 

So it is that the fleet of streamliners—despite in- 
adequate deliveries of equipment on order—has reached 
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the impressive total of 249 complete train sets, com- 
prising about 2,625 regularly assigned passenger cars, 
as set forth in detail in a following article. Each 
day of the week these “beauties of the rails” pile 
up 174,568 train-miles. Each of the 41 individual 
railroads participating in the ownership of the stream- 
liner fleet has thereby evinced its confidence in the 
passenger business. Although it is only 14 years since 
the first Diesel streamliner took to the rails, the breed 
has become so common that it is now the “norm” of 
American passenger service. These demonstrations of 
progress are entirely apart from the thousand or more 
new coaches, sleeping cars, diners and lounge units— 
equally luxurious and comfortable—which the roads 
have purchased in wholesale lots—like the 720-car 
program of the New York Central—with which to 
re-equip existing runs in whole or in part. 


Nationwide Service Features 


The railroads, as a joint enterprise, have in effect 
a number of innovations in service features, the pro- 
gress of which is heartening. The Rail Travel Credit 
Agency, in which 47 railroads participate, now has 
95,000 credit cards outstanding, of which about 80 
per cent haye been issued to 11,000 business firms, 
and 20 per cent to 12,000 individuals. About $1 million 
worth of business is being done every month on these 
cards; since the start of operation of the agency on 
April 1, 1947, to and including August 1, 1948, the 
cards accounted for $13 million in travel revenue. 

Rail-auto service, re-established on a national basis 
effective July 1, 1947, has continued to develop. It is 
now available in more than 300 cities, and additional 
points are being added periodically. Results are 
“spotty,” however, due to varying rates and services 
in each city and failure of some railroads to exploit the 
service in publicity and advertising. 

Designed to compensate approved travel agencies 
and to stimulate their interest in rail travel for their 
patrons, the Rail Travel Promotion Agency has re- 
cognized 820 tourist agents and tour promoters for 
participation. In general, under the plan, agents are 
allowed 10 per cent on railroad tickets sold in con- 
nection with all-expense tours only. Carriers in 
Southern territory participate in the plan only from 
May 1 to November 30 of each year—their “off” 
season. In the year 1947, these tourist agencies pro- 


tween express and mail may- change well-planned consists 
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Head-end cars for the new streamliners are as handsome as the passenger-carrying equipment. But rapid shifts of volume be- 


duced $6,668,000 worth of railroad traffic. In the seven 
months from January 1 to July 31, 1948, they more 
than doubled this volume, selling about $6,700,000 
worth of railroad business. 

The railroads’ efforts to reduce station delays to 
passenger trains have been more intensive in the past 
12 months than ever before. There was considerable 
experimentation with the use of pallets, mechanical- 
handling equipment, conveyors and other devices to 
speed up the movement of head-end business. At least 
two roads—the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific— 
have established extensive truck service to handle mail 
and express between intermediate points to relieve pas- 
senger trains. 

The drastic shift of volume in light packages from 
express to parcel post earlier this year, resulting from 
rate increases by the Railway Express Agency, has 
dealt a blow to station-stop speed-ups, terminal op- 
erations and train consists. Both rolling stock and 
terminals are designed to handle express and mail in 
normal proportions. Mail cannot be moved in the 
same way nor always in the same cars or trains as ex- 
press, and the regulations pertaining to its station 
handling are more restrictive. 





HOW THE RAILROADS’ PASSENGER BUSINESS IS DOING 


First Half of 1948 Miles per Passenger per Road 


(Comparisons with  corre- ed oe 
sponding periods of previous 1944 (all-time peak) 106.3 
key years) 1939 47.8 
1929 38.80 
Revenue Passengers Carried 1920 36.41 
1948 a 326.282 Passenger Train-Miles 
1947 352.879 (Including Rail Car) 
1944 (wartime peak) 442,341 (Thousands) 
1939 218,366 1948 201,411 
1920 (all-time peak) 595,771 1947 205,577 
. 1944 235,331 
Revenue Passenger-Miles 1939 192,894 
(Thousands) 1929 278,834 
1948 19,979,106 . 
1947 22,443,388 Average Train Length 
1¥44 (all-time peak) 47,037,512 (No. Cars) 
1939 10,446,358 1948 9.65 
1947 9.53 
Passenger Revenues 1944 10.20 
1948 $452,887,917 1939 7.95 
1947 457,184,735 1929 7.24 
1944 (all-time peak) 879,997,821 1920 6.33 
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A TRAVEL AGENT 
LOOKS AT THE RAILS 


By THOMAS J. DONOVAN 


President, Cartan Travel Bureau, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 







The Author 








W ith very few exceptions, everyone wants to travel. 
Ask the next ten people you see where they would like 
to travel if they had $50, $100, or $200. The answers 
would be: visit Aunt Martha, Washington, Niagara 
Falls, New York, Colorado, Florida, etc. Every one— 
man, woman or child—dreams of taking a trip, getting 
away from home, seeing something new and different. 
Why don’t more of them do it on railroads? 

Today more people are traveling by air and bus than 
ever before in history, and passenger-miles on the rail- 
roads are higher than any except wartime years. On 
the other hand, private automobile pleasure travel has 
increased beyond all possible comparison with some 
20 years ago. 

All common carriers deplore this loss of potential 
business to automobile travel. Hence, the air lines ad- 
vertise speed, comfort, free meals, and new, “startling” 
equipment. The air lines always have something new to 
offer, and, as a result, have increased their passenger- 
carrying mileage some 7,500 per cent in the last 20 
years. The bus lines advertise accessibility of stations, 





The author of this article has been connected with travel 
agencies for 20 years, prior to which he was in the Great Lakes 
steamship business. He is a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Society of Travel Agents. The travel 
bureau he heads in 50 years old, having started its existence 
by selling packet boat tours on the Mississippi and tributaries. 
During the summer season it handles about 6,000 customers, 
ond administers about 15 separate conducted tours by rail 
every week, 

Mr. Donovan is enthusiastic about the equipment and serv- 
ice of what he calls “the best trains.” He still has great dif- 
ficulty getting space on them for his customers. What worries 
him are the other trains—the poorly filled ones. His criticism 
of them is admittedly “rough.” But nevertheless they repre- 
sent the attitude of a travel expert whose suggestions for fill- 
ing trains deserve a hearing. His plea for commissions for all 
rail travel sold will meet with many and yalid objections from 
Passenger men. But his views are the views of a man who, after 
all, has the interest of common carriers fully at heart. 
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“drive through the better parts of town,” “enjoy a re- 
clining seat as you comfortably see America,’ low 
fares, etc. The bus lines have increased their passenger- 
carrying miles some 175 per cent in the last 20 years. 
Both of these carriers have relatively much more mod- 
ern equipment—considering all units operating—than 
do the railroads. In short, they offer a fine piece of 
“apple pie’ and have increased their business at the 
expense of the railroads. 


"Young" Rivals of the Railroads 


It is true that the railroads have also increased their 
passenger business—and without subsidy—but much 
less than their competitors. What is the reason? Air 
lines and buses are “young,” compared with the rail- 
roads. Therefore, they fight harder for business, offer 
more attractions and comforts, use better lobbyists, ob- 
tain subsidies in the form of free “roadbeds,” “landing 
strips,” operate less expensive terminals, use less ex- 
pensive pieces of equipment, and are not burdened 
with archaic “featherbedding rules.” 

What the railroads want to do is put from 50 to 200 
additional passengers every day on every train they 
now operate. Easily said, but how is it to be done? 

To begin with, the roads should offer immediately 
all open-section Pullman accommodations at greatly 
reduced rail and Pullman fares to persuade people to 
use this type of space. As it now stands, everyone tries 
to buy room space o1 streamlined trains or, if he can- 
not afford Pullman travel at existing rates, rides coach. 
Also, the rail fare for a person occupying a lower or 
upper berth should be lower than that for one in a 
drawing room, bedroom, or roomette. The merit of a 
differential was proved by the Chicago & North West- 
ern-Union Pacific “Challenger,” the Santa Fe “Scout, ’ 
and the Rock Island-Southern Pacific “Californian” 
some ten years ago. Many of the so-called “tourist” 
Pullmans then used were better than many open-sec- 
tion Pullmans running today and presently requiring 
first-class rail and berth tickets. 

For coach travel, a public address system similar to 
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Pleasure travel exists, says Travel Agent Donovan. 


The railroads’ problem is to get it onto trains 
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that on the Southern Pacific’s “Daylight” should be 
installed in every car to give passengers a travelog of 
interesting points along the right-of-way. A porter 
should be stationed in every coach to assist passengers 
on and off trains, to keep washrooms clean and sup- 
plied, and to tidy the car every hour or so in the man- 
ner of Pullman porters. 

In my travels I’ve seen some of the most abominably 
dirty coaches so poorly lighted and ill-ventilated that 
it is a wonder anyone would ride in them. Such service 
defects have driven many to bus and automobile travel. 
A train paralleling a highway may carry only 100 
passengers, when it could easily carry 300 to 400 
“lost” passengers which it passes on the way. 

The railroads make a bad mistake in advertising in 
large bold type only their best trains and finest equip- 
ment. They ought to point out, in addition, that com- 
fortable accommodations are also available on other 
trains, and they ought to make such accommodations 
available at a lower rate. After having read about a 
fine reclining-seat coach train with club or observa- 
tion car, one is chagrined and disappointed when he 
finds out that too many present-day coaches, and even 
Pullmans, are antiquated, poorly lighted, noisy and 
improperly maintained, while nevertheless requiring 
the same fare as he expected to pay for de luxe coach 
or Pullman accommodations. 

Everyone believes the railroads are earnestly trying 
to improve their passenger carrying-equipment both 
in quality and service, but until such improvement is 
more completely accomplished, I believe that the barrel 
should be cleaned out from the bottom with improve- 
ment in the older equipment so as to reduce the wide 
spread between a brand new train and a “klunker”— 
as some coaches and Pullmans are referred to. 


Passenger Relations with Travel Agents 


Business on the railroads is like bananas; it runs in 
bunches. What every passenger executive wants to do 
is to smooth out the “‘peaks” and “valleys” as much as 
possible. But does he want to pay for it? Some rail- 
roads do, but they are in the minority. 

If the railroads would say to travel bureaus, “Begin- 
ning tomorrow we will pay you 10 per cent on every 
rail ticket you can sell for us,” it is my personal belief 
that some 2,500 regularly-established travel agents 
would increase their current sales of $10 million in 
pleasure business to some $50 to $60 million. It is true 
that some commissions would be paid on commercial 
business, but every business has to contend with 
“wrap-ups.” The companies that manufacture life's 
essentials do not say to their distributors or retailers, 
“We cannot pay you your hire because we would sell 
it anyway.” Rather they say, “Sell more and we will 
both make more money.” 

Individual tour companies can and will promote 
more group business than the railroads themselves be- 
cause of the profit incentive and personal service. 

The more attractive the price, and the more con- 
sistent it is with quality, the greater the field of selling. 
Automobile manufacturers have four different lines 
of cars to satisfy the demand and purse—why not 
railroads ? 

Railroads should offer group rates for pleasure 
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travelers on tours to resort areas—one rate for 25 
people, another for 100, and another for 200. This 
would encourage tour operators to promote business 
to a greater extent. Reduced fares should be offered 
for one month before and one month after peak seasons, 
for example, to Colorado. A tour selling for $130 in 
July and August might, with the cooperation of hotels, 
railroads, and other parties, be sold in May, September, 
and October for $100. It would mean more gross for 
everyone. 

Over the years, steamship lines have allowed group 
organizers a fare reduction of one-half for their own 
ticket in handling 15 to 24 passengers, and one free 
passage for every 25 to 100 people, in addition to usual 
commissions. When operating on railroads, independ- 
ent tour companies must pay full fare for escorts or 
conductors regardless of size of parties; they must pay 
for meals at regular rates. In short, they are granted 
no concessions or incentives to take a risk on real pro- 
motion. If tour companies could save $250 to $300 
under regular rates on an escorted two weeks’ western 
vacation, the saving on a party of 25 people would be 
$10 a person, which could be passed on to the customer 
without net loss to the common carrier. 

The Rail Travel Promotion Agency (described else- 
where in this issue) is a forerunner to real develop- 
ment of railroad travel by travel agencies. Its pos- 
sibilities of increasing railroad income can be tripled 
or quadrupled easily. ; 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that the railroads 
generally are in a vicious circle. Much poor, antiquated 
and dirty equipment has forced prospective passengers 
off the rails and onto highways or into the air. Loss of 
patronage has made the operation of many trains un- 
profitable. There is a feeling among some railroad ex- 
ecutives that, by raising fares, their income will in- 
crease. In contrast, I believe it would be more profitable 
in the end if certain rate reductions were introduced— 
for example, party fares, differential rates for ordinary 
coaches and open-section Pullman space, and es- 
pecially attractive rates in “off” seasons to resort 
areas. In addition, 10 per cent or more commission to 
1egularly established travel bureaus, on sales of all 
railroad tickets, and a pool of de luxe sleeping cars and 
coaches available for tour operation would effect a 
sizable and profitable increase in business. If 2,500 
travel bureaus were paid commissions on all rail and 
Pullman tickets sold, it seems reasonable to expect they 
would be able to produce two to four extra passengers 
per office per day. At present, the handling of railroad 
business not in connection with all-expense tours is 
strictly a courtesy and is avoided as much as possible 
by travel agents. 

The number of people receiving paid vacations to- 
day, compared with 20 years ago, is possibly 20 times 
greater. By far the great majority of these people have 
never taken a vacation trip by rail, and millions of 
people have never ridden overnight on a Pullman. Why 
not tap this wonderful reservoir of potential customers 
by offering a real attraction in price and service? The 
travel agents’ creed is to get more people to travel 
more places, more often. The railroads can help ac- 
complish this by offering a “finer piece of apple pie” 
than have the air lines or bus industry, and secure the 
business by adding a little whipped cream. 
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The Wabash and Union Pacific daily streamliner, “City of St. Louis” 


BETTER TRAINS AND MORE OF “EM 








For the past three years the East Coast section of the “Champion” (above) has grossed an average of more than $7 a mile on its 
run over the Florida East Coast. The scenery is already there, but the railroads are making it easier to look at. The Burlington’s 
“Twin Cities Zephyr” (below) carries five vista dome cars on its run along the upper Mississippi 
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ls your passenger train travel wasn’t more satisfactory 
in 1948 than it was the year before, it’s probab!y be- 
cause you did your riding on one of Lucius Beebe’s 
“Mixed Trains Daily.” Even deficit-making com- 
muters shared in some of the improvements and 
learned that better equipment is forthcoming. 

There are 119 different streamliners, made up with 
249 complete sets of rolling stock, currently operating 
on the American railroads. These trains run a total 
of 174,568 miles each day of the week. Forty-one in- 
dividual railroads participate in the ownership or op- 
eration of these trains. To make up the 249 sets of 
streamlined equipment, there are approximately 2,625 
regularly-assigned passenger cars. 

While it has been only 14 years since the first 
streamliner was placed in service, many already have 
been replaced with entirely new trains. Of 37 stream- 
liners that were in service in 1939, at least 14 have 
been replaced completely by new and improved cars 
and locomotives. 

In addition to the five score and nineteen “eye ap- 
peal” trains, countless standard trains offering fast, 
comfortable—if not always luxurious—service have 
benefitted by the “infiltration” of new equipment into 
their consists. There are an estimated 2,000 stream- 
lined cars operating in other than streamlined trains. 
The standard trains also enjoyed schedule speed-ups 
and general refinements in the service they provide. 


NINETEEN NEW STREAMLINERS ... 


The table of streamliners accompanying this article 
includes those trains which may be defined as “through, 
named trains made up wholly of new or rebuilt cars, 
embodying the latest innovations for passenger com- 
fort, and which are powered by new or rebuilt loco- 
motives.” (All of the trains included are described 
by the owning roads as “streamliners,’” although it 
is likely that the uniform appearance of some is oc- 
casionally violated by the addition of extra cars to 
handle rush business: by the inclusion of standard 
cars or locomotives while streamlined units are in the 
shops; or, in some cases, by equipment placed in the 
regular consist to meet essential or advertised serv- 
ice pending receipt of new cars—usually cars on which 
a much earlier delivery was anticipated.) Trains fit- 
ting the above description added to the list since its 
publication in the Passenger Progress issue a year 
ago include 19 daily trains which average 21,753 train- 
miles each day. 

On November 16, 1947, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy placed the “Nebraska Zephyr” in daylight 
service between Chicago, Omaha and Lincoln, carry- 
ing reclining-seat coaches, a dinette coach, a full din- 
ing car and a parlor car. One week later, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific inaugurated the “Corn Belt 
Rocket,” making an overnight run from Chicago to 
Omaha, and a daylight run from Omaha to Chicago. 
The consist includes reclining-seat coaches, a dining 
car, a full parlor car and a parlor-observation car. A 
lightweight 8-duplex, 6-roomette, 4-double bedroom 
car is included in the overnight run westbound. 

On November 26 last year, the Wabash placed the 
“City of Kansas City” in service between St. Louis 
and Kansas City. This seven-car streamliner provides 
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Nineteen new streamliners placed in serv- 


ice during the year run 21,753 luxury train- 
miles each day—Much new equipment has 
been placed in standard trains—More pre- 
war niceties of passenger travel have been 


restored, and some brand new ones added 





coach and parlor-observation service, and has, in ad- 
dition to a full dining car, a buffet coach equipped 
with bar and luncheon facilities. 

On December 12, the Seaboard Air Line, in con- 
junction with the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac and the Pennsylvania, commenced operation 
of the “Silver Star,” a coach and Pullman train from 
New York to Florida. 


The New "48's 


The first new streamliner of the current year was 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville's “Thorough- 
bred,” placed in Chicago-Louisville daylight service 
on February 15. This train carries reclining-seat 
coaches, a grill car and an observation-dining-parlor 
car. On March 1, the Reading placed the “Wall Street” 
in service on a 90-mi. commuter run between Phila- 
delphia and Jersey City, made up with three reclin- 
ing-seat coaches, a dining car, and a coach-fare club 
car. On November 14, the Reading inaugurated the 
“Schuylkill,” a nine-car streamliner making two 
round trips weekdays and one round trip Sundays 
between Pottsville, Reading and Philadelphia. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific stream- 
lined its “Chippewa” and added it to its fleet of Hia- 
watha trains effective August 1. The “Chippewa 
Hiawatha” operates between Chicago, Milwaukee and 
northern Michigan points with coaches and a dining- 
buffet “beaver-tail” parlor car. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco cut running times 
drastically between St. Louis, Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City on May 14 when the “Meteor” was placed in 
service. Included in its 10-car make-up are reclining- 
chair cars, a chair-lounge-buffet car, a diner-lounge- 
observation car, and all-room sleeping cars. 


"Deep in the Heart of Texas" 


New streamliners to and from America’s growing 
Southwest accounted for more than half of the stream- 
liner miles gained in the past year. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe started the parade with the 
“Texas Chief” on April 3, covering the 1,410 mi. be- 
tween Chicago and Galveston—via Oklahoma City, 
Fort Worth and Houston—in 1,455 min. On May 16, 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco placed in service an entirely new “Texas 
Special,” clipping several hours from the former run- 
ning time between St. Louis, Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Austin and San Antonio. The Missouri Pacific and the 
Texas & Pacific inaugurated the streamlined “Texas 
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Eagle” on August 15. This train runs in two sections 
regularly, the West Texas section handling through 
coaches and sleeping cars for Dallas, Fort Worth and 
El] Paso, and the South Texas section handling 
through cars for Houston, Galveston, Austin and San 
Antonio. On October 10, the Texas & Pacific com- 
menced operations of the “Louisiana Eagle” between 
New Orleans, Dallas and Fort Worth, with a through 
room sleeping car and dining-lounge car for El Paso. 
On October 31, the Missouri Pacific began the “Val- 
ley Eagle” between Houston and Brownsville. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio inaugurated streamliners 
on four Chicago-Grand Rapids schedules effective Oc- 
tober 25. These trains include dining cars, tavern 
cars, and observation dome cars. 

The Illinois Terminal entered the streamlined field 
on November 7 when it introduced the “City of De- 
catur,” a three-car articulated electric train with re- 
clining-seat coaches, parlor-observation facilities, and 
a dinette, operating between Decatur, Springfield and 
St. Louis. Two similar trains are scheduled to go in 
service between Peoria and St. Louis in the near 
future. 


GENERAL SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS... 


Early in 1948 the Santa Fe’s “Super Chief” and 
“El Capitan” were placed on a daily basis instead of 
the former alternate-day schedule. With this change, 
the operation of “calendar” streamliners ended, with 
the exception of the three Chicago-Florida streamliners, 
each of which is operated every third day over one of 
three alternate routes, providing a daily service be- 
tween Chicago, Jacksonville and Miami. 

Effective June 1, operation of the ‘“Georgian’— 
originally running from St. Louis to Atlanta over the 


Louisville & Nashville and the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis—was changed so that the train now op- 
erates out of Chicago over the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois to Evansville, thence L. & N. and N. C. & St. 
L. to Atlanta. Sleeping cars, including a roomette 
car, were added to the consist. St. Louis is served by 
a connection providing through coach and sleeping 
car service to Atlanta. Rearrangement of the train 
seems to have been justified by the gross passenger 
earnings per mile, which, over the L. & N. portion 
of the operation, averaged $4.87 in July, 1948, com- 
pared with $2.58 in July, 1947. 


Quickened Schedules 


Practically all of the newly installed streamlined 
trains are on schedules much faster than those of their 
predecessor trains. In addition, many of the standard 
trains and earlier streamliners have been speeded up. 
The running time of the Pennsylvania’s “Fort Pitt” 
between Pittsburgh and Chicago was reduced by 45 
min, westbound and 1 hr. 25 min. eastbound. The day 
train between Pittsburgh and Detroit was speeded up 
30 min. westbound and 35 min. eastbound. Train serv- 
ice from Chicago to points southeast was speeded up 
materially. 

The Monon, coincident with inauguration of the 
“Thoroughbred” in February, cut 1 hr. 35 min. south- 
bound and 24 min. northbound from the Chicago- 
Louisville schedules, and in September cut approxi- 
mately 10 min. from the running time of day trains. 

On April 4, the Union Pacific, the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific speeded up their trains be- 
tween Seattle and Portland by as much as 30 min., 
effecting a total saving of more than two hours a day 
(Continued on page 168) 


Several roads have announced plans to renovate suburban coaches. The Rock Island has included forced-air ventilation, form- 
fitting seats and metal window frames in experimental modernization of a commuter coach 
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Success of the streamlined “Empire Builder” has led the Great Northern to authorize the purchase of 66 additional lightweight 
units, in addition to those already on order 
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Name of Train 
Super Chief 
Chief 
El Capitan 
San Diegan 
Kansas Cityan 
Golden Gate 
Tulsan 
Grand Canyon 
Texas Chief 


Champion 

Dixie Flagler 

City of Miami 

South Wind 

Champion (West Coast) 


Royal Blue 
Capitol Limited 
National Limited 
Columbian 
Cincinnatian 


Cheshire 


City of Miami 
an-o-’ War 
Nancy Hanks II 


Royal Blue 
Crusader 
Wall Street 


Pere Marquette 
Pere Marquette 
Pere Marquette 


Dixie Flagler 
Meadowlark 
Whippoorwill 
Georgian 


City of Portland 

City of Los Angeles 
City of San Francisco 
City of Denver 

Twin Cities 400 

noe ar a = 
Peninsula 

Shoreland Walley) 400 
Capitol 400 

City of Milwaukee 400 


Pioneer Zephyr 
Twin Cities Zephyr 
Mark Twain Zephyr 
Denver Zephyr 
Sam Houston Zephyr 
Silver Streak Zephyr 
Texas Zephyr 
Zephyr Rocket 
Zephyr 9902 
Empire Builder 
North Coast Limited 
Nebraska Zephyr 


Tippecanoe 
Thoroughbred 





Normal 
Consist 


16 


Placed in 

Service 

2-22-38(a) 
‘2-22-38 (a) 


12-12-46 


6-24-35 
11-23-38(a) 
6—28-40(a) 
1-11-42 
1-19-47 


4— 1-35 
12-18-40 
6-24-47 
7-17-47 


6-24-35 
12-13-37 


10-25-48 
12-17-40 


6-18-36 
9-24-39 (a) 
1—12-42(a) 


8-17-47 (a) 
11-15-47 (a) 
2-15-48 (a) 


Operated Between 


Chicago-Los Angeles 
Chicago-Los Angeles 
Chicago-Los Angeles 

Los Angeles-San Diego(c) 
Chicago-Oklahoma City 
Oakland-Bakersfield 
Kansas City-Tulsa 
Chicago-Los Angeles 
Chicago-Galveston 


New York- Miami 
Chicago- Miami(g) 
Chicago-Miami(g) 
Chicago- Miami(g) 
New York-St. Petersburg 


Washington-Jersey City 
Washington-Chicago 
Washington-St. Louis 
Washington-Chicago 
Baltimore—Cincinnati 


Boston- White River Jct. 


Chicago- Miami(g) 
Columbus-Atlanta(c) 
Savannah-Atlanta 


Jersey City-Washington 
Jersey City-Philadelphia(c) 
Jersey City-Philadelphia 


Detroit-Grand Rapids (h) 
Chicago-Grand Rapids 
Chicago-Grand Rapids 


Chicago- Miami(g) 
Chicago-Cypress 
Chicago-Evansville 
Chicago-Atlanta 


Chicago-Portland 
Chicago-Los Angeles 
Chicago-Oakland 
Chicago-Denver 
Chicago- Minneapolis 
Wyeville-Mankota 
Chicago-Ishpeming 
Chicago-Green Bay 
Chicago- Madison 
Chicago- Milwaukee (m) 


Fort Worth-Houston 
Chicago- Minneapolis 
St. Louis-Burlington 
Chicago-Denver 
Houston-Fort Worth 
Lincoln-Kansas City 
Denver- Dallas 

St. Louis- Minneapolis 
Chicago-Hannibal 
Chicago-Seattle 
Chicago-Seattle 
Lincoln-Chicago 


Chicago-Indianapolis 
Chicago- a 
Chicago-Louisvil 


Equipment 
C—Coaches 


P—Parlor Cars 


S—Sleepers 


G20 0 20f a? Paaca °° 
Rn wy Mmm 
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2) 
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C-S 






Motive Power 
S—Steam 
E—Electric 
D— Diesel 

electric 
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in the aggregate running time of trains between these 
two cities. 

In December, 1947, the Santa Fe cut 1 hr. 29 min. 
from the westbound run of the “Chief,” 1 hr. from the 
eastbound run, and 29 min. from the westbound 
“Grand Canyon.” 

During the past year the Lehigh Valley Dieselized 
all of its main-line passenger runs and effected re- 
ductions up to 45 min. in the running times of the 
“Black Diamond,” the “John Wilkes” and the “Asa 
Packer.” 

In January, the Rock Island and the Southern Pa- 
cific established the “Golden State” as an extra-fare 


train between Chicago and Los Angeles, and, at the 
same time, cut 4 hr. 15 min. from the westbound 
and 3 hr. 15 min. from the eastbound schedule. 








New Equipment in Many Trains 







The addition of new equipment to existing trains 
has been on such an extensive basis as to make any 
detail listing thereof impractical. Entire streamliners 
have been replaced with new equipment, and the 
equipment thus displaced has been assigned to second- 
ary runs, so that most main-line trains and many 
branch-line trains now carry equipment that is at least 












The Nation’s Streamliners (Cont.) 








' No. of Normal 
Railway Trains Name of Train Service 

C. M. St. P. & P. 2 Afternoon Hiawutha 12 
2 Morning Hiawatha 12 

2 Midwest Hiawatha 10 

6 Olympia’ H.awatha 12 

2 Chippew « acha 6 

C.N.S.& M. 2 Electro.iner 4 
C.R. 1. & P. 1 Peoria Rocket 5 
1 Des Moines Rocket 5 

2 Texas Rocket | 4 

2 Rocky Mountain Rocket 10 

2 Choctaw Rocket 5 

2(k) Zephyr Rocket 7 

3 Twin Star Rocket 7 

5(d) Golden State 13 

2 Corn Belt Rocket 8 

F. E.C 3(d) Champion 16 
1 Dixie Flagler 7 

1(f) City of Miami 8 

l(e) South Wind 7 

G.N. 5(j) Empire Builder 12 
 M.& O. 1 Abraham Lincoln 12 
3 Rebel 4 

1 Ann Rutledge 12 

2 Gulf Coast Rebel 10 

EF of 1 Green Diamond 5 
| City of Miami 8 

2 Panama Limited 1l 

1 Daylight 5 

1 Land-o’-Corn 5 

2 City of New Orleans 14 

1 City of New Orleans 4 

1 Miss Lou 5 

LT. 1 City of Decatur 3 
K. C.S.-L. & A. 3 Southern Belle 9 
th A 1 John Wilkes 7 
L. & N. 1(e) Dixie Flagler 7 
1(e) South Wind 7 

2 Humming Bird ‘f 

2 Georgian 10 

M.-K.-T. 3(k) Texas Special 13 
M.P. 3 Missouri River Eagle 6 
1 Delta Eagle 2 

2 Colorado Eagle 7 

2 West Texas Eagle 11 

2 South Texas Eagle 14 

2 Valley Eagle 4 

N.C. & St. L. 1(e) Dixie Flagler | “f 
1 City of Memphis 6 

2(f) Georgian 10 

i: 2. 2 Mercury 15 
2 20th Century Limited 17 

2 Pacemaker 16 

2 Empire State Express 16 

1 James Whitcomb Riley 10 

r 
Diesel and steam locomotives.) 

N. & W. 3(e) Tennessean 12 
4 Powhatan Arrow 7 

N. P. 6(p) North Coast Limited 16 








Explanatory footnotes appear on following page. 
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N. Y.N.H.&H. (This road operates a number of fast, named trains betwen New York and Boston, Mass., the make-ups of which include a 
edominance of new streamlined coaches, diners, grill cars, and parlor cars, and which are powered by streamlined electric, 


Motive Power 
Equipment S—Steam_ 
C—Coaches E—Electric} 





Placed in P—Parlor Cars D—Dhiesel- 
Service Operated Between S—Sleepers electric 
5-29-35 Chicago- Minneapolis C-P D 
1-21-39 Chicago- Minneapolis C-P D 

12-11-40 Chicago-Omaha C-P D 
6-29-47 Chicago-Seattle C-S D 
8-1—48(a) Chicago-Ontonagon C-P Ss 
2- 9-41 Chicago- Milwaukee(q) Cc E 
9-19-37 Chicago-Peoria(c) C-P D 
9-26-37 Chicago-Des Moines C-P D 

11-15-38 Kansas City-Dallas C-P D 

11-12-39 Chicago- Denver C-P-S D 

11-17-40 Memphis-Amarillo C-P-S D 
1- 7-41 St. Louis- Minneapolis C-P-S D 
1-14-45 Minueapolis-Houston C-P-S D 
2-13-47 Chicago-Los Angeles C-S D 

11-23-47 Chicago-Omaha C-P- S(s) D 

12- 1-39 New York- Miami C D 

12-17-40 Chicago- Miami(g) C D 

12-18-40 Chicago- Miami(g) Cc D 

12-19-40 Chicago-Miami(g) C D 
2-23-47 Chicago-Seattle C-S D-E 
7-- 1-35 Chicago-St. Louis C-P-S D 
7- 1-35 St. Lou's-New Orleans C-S D 
7-26-37 Chicago-St. Louis C-P D 

10-29-40 St. Louis- Mobile C-S D 
5-17 -36 Chicago-St. Louis C-P D 

12-18-40 Chicago-Miami(g) C D 
5- 3-42(a) Chicago-New Orleans Ss D 
9-29-46 (a) Chicago-St. Louis C-P D 
2-12-47 (a) Chicago-Water!co Cc D 
4-27-47 Chicago-New Or'eans Cc D 
4-27-47 Louisville-Fult7n Cc iS) 
4-27-47 New Orleans-Juck -n C D 

11- 7-48 Decatur-St. Lou‘s Cc E 
9- 1-40 Kansas City-New Or eans C-S D 
6- 4-39 New York-Pittston C-P E-D 

12-17-40 Chicago-Miami(g) Cc S 

12-19-40 Chicago-Miami(g) > Ss 

11-17-46 Cincinnati-New Orleans Cc-s D 
6- 1-48 Chicago-Atlanta C--S D 
5-16-48 St. Louis-San Antonio C-S D 
3-10-40 St. Louis-Kansas City C-P D 
5-11-41 Mempbhis-Tallulah Cc D 
6-21-42 St. Louis-Denver C-S D 
8-15-48 St. Louis-Ft. Worth C-S D 
8-15-48 St. Louis-San Antonio C-S D 

10-31-48 Houston-Brownsville C D 

12-17-40 Chicago-Miami(g) Cc rS] 
5-17-47 Memphis- Nashville C Ss 
6- 1-48 Chicago-Atlanta C-S D 
7-15-36 Cleveland-Detroit-Chicago C-P S) 
6-15-38 (a) New York-Chicago Ss E-D 
7-28-39 New York-Chicago C E-D 

12- 7-41(a) New York-Cleveland C-P E-D-S 
4-14-48(a) Chicago-Cincinnati c Ss 








5-17-41 Washington-Memphis C-S 
4-28-46 Cincinnati- Norfolk Cc 


9-26-47 (a) Chicago-Seattle C-S 


QD 
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air-conditioned, if not de luxe in appointments. For 
example, during the past year the Pennsylvania’s 
“Trail Blazer” and “Jeffersonian”’—streamlined since 
their inauguration—received all new equipment. The 
coaches which formerly operated in these trains were 
spread over the system in other trains. 

The New York Central’s postwar program for the 
construction of 720 new main-line passenger cars— 
enough to completely re-equip 28 of its principal 
trains—was more than halfway complete by mid- 
October. 

The Great Northern, encouraged by the amount of 
traffic developed after 20-months’ operation of the 


streamlined “Empire Builder,” authorized on October 
27 the purchase of 66 additional lightweight cars. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford installed 
“two-and-one” parlor cars on its “Merchants Limited” 
between New York and Boston. These cars seat two 
passengers on one side of the aisle and one on the 
other. The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio is experimenting with 
a similar parlor car, taking a poll of its users to deter- 
mine its travel appeal. 

Recreation or “family coaches” were placed in serv- 
ice on two roads. The Pennsylvania introduced such 
cars on the all-coach “Jeffersonian” between St. Louis 
and New York, and the Chesapeake & Ohio on the 





The Nation’s Streamliners (Cont.) 


; No. of Normal 
Railway Trains Name of Train Consist 
P.R.R. 2 Broadway Limited 15 
3(d) Silver Meteor 17 
2 Trail Blazer 10 
2 Pittsburgher 10 
3(d) Champion 16 
1 South Wind z 
3(d) Southerner 8 
3 Jeffersonian 13 
4(d) Champion (West Coast) 12 
3(d) Silver Comet 11 
3(d) Si!ver Star 14 
Reading 1(f) Royal Blue 8 
yt Crusader 5 
1 Wall Street 5 
1 Schuykill 9 
R. F.eP. 3(d) Silver Meteor 17 
3(d) Champion 16 
4(d) Champion (West Coast) 16 
3(d) Silver Comet 17 
3(d) Silver Star 17 
S. L.-S. F. 2 Firefly 7 
2 Meteor | 10 
3(k) Texas Special 13 
So as 3(d) Silver Meteor 17 
3(d) Silver Comet 17 
3(d) Silver Star az 
Southern 3(d) Southerner 8 
Tennessean 12 
S..P. 4(k) City of San Francisco 14 
2 Morning Daylight 19 
12 Sunbeam 6 
1 Hustler 6 
2 Noon Daylight 15 
2 Lark 20 
2 San Joaquin Daylight 14 
1 Sacramento Daylight 5 
5(d) Golden State 13 
S. P. & S. 1 Empire Builder w 
TT. & P. 2 West Texas Eagle 11 
4 South Texas Eagle 14 
2 Louisiana Eagle 7 
U.P. 4(k) City of Portland 13 
4(k) City of Los Angeles 13 
4(k) City of San Francisco 15 
2(k) City of Denver 11 
8(k) City of St. Louis 12 
Wabash 3(k) City of St. Louis 11 
1 City of Kansas City < 





(a) Date existing train was streamlined 


Motive Power 
Equipment S—Steam_ 
C—Coaches E—Electric 


Placed in P—Parlor Cars D—LDiesel- 
Service Operated Between S—Sleepers__ electric 
6—15-38(a) New York-Chicago S E-D 
2- 2-39 New York-Miami-St. Petersburg C-S E 
7-28-39 New York-Chicago Cc E-D 
9-24-39(a) New York-Pittsburgh Ss E-S 
1-39 New York- Miami C E 
12-19-40 Chicago- Miami Cc S 
3-31-41 New- York-New Orleans C F 
4-27-41 New York-St. Louis Cc E-D 
12-12-46 New York-St. Petersburg C-S E 
5-18-47 New York-Birmingham C-S E 
12-12-47 New York- Miami C-S E 
6-24-35 Jersey City-Washington C-P D 
12-13-37 Jersey City-Philadelphia(c) Cc Ss 
3- 1-48 Jersey City-Philadelphia Cc Ss 
11-14-48 Pottsville-Philadelphia (c) Cc Ss 
2- 2-39 New York-Miami-St. Petersburg’ C-S S 
12- 1-39 New York- Miami Ss 
12-12-46 New York-St. Petersburg C-S S 
5-18-47 New York-Birmingham C-S S 
12-12-47 New York- Miami C-S Ss 
12-10-40 Kansas City-Oklahoma City C-P iS] 
5-14-48 St. Louis-Oklahoma City C-S D 
5-16-48 St. Louis-San Antonio C-S D 
2-39 New York-Miami-St. Petersburg C-S D 
5-18-47 New York-Birmingham C-S D 
12-12-47 New York- Miami C-S D 
3-31-41 New York-New Orleans Cc D 
5-17-41 Washington-Memphis C-S D 
6-14-36 Oakland-Chicago C-S D 
—21-37 San Francisco—Los Angeles C-P Ss 
9-19-37 Houston-Dallas C-P Ss) 
9-19-37 Houston-Dallas C-P Ss 
3-30-40 San Francisco-Los Angeles C-P Ss) 
5-— 1-41(a) San Francisco-Los Angeles Ss Ss) 
4-41 Oakland-Los Angeles C Ss 
6-— 2-46 Sacramento-Los Angeles Cc Ss} 
2-13-47 Los Angeles-Chicago C-S D 
—23-47 Portland-Chicago C-S D 
8-15-48 St. Louis-Fort Worth C-S D 
8-15-48 St. Louis-San Antonio C-S D 
10-10-48 New Orleans-Fort Worth C-S NS) 
6- 6-35 Chicago-Portland C-S D 
5-15-36 Chicago-Los Angeles C-S D 
6-14-36 Chicago-San Francisco C-S D 
6-18-36 Chicago-Denver C-S D 
6- 2-46 St. Louis-Cheyenne(b) C-S D 
6- 2-46 St. Louis-Cheyenne(b) Cc-S D 
11-26-47 St. Louis-Kansas City C-P D 


(b) Train is divided at Cheyenne with through cars operating to Los Angeles, Oakland and Portland. 


(c) Each train makes two round trips daily 


(d) Ownership of equipment, except motive power, shared with roads over which train is jointly operated. 
(e) Equipment, except motive power, owned by road over which train is jointly operated 
(f) Equipment, including motive power, owned by road with which train is jointly operated 


(g) Operates every third day 


(h) Each train makes 1}4 round trips weekdays—2 round — Sundays and holidays 


(j) One train owned by C. B. & Q.—4 trains owned by G 


(k) Ownership of equipment shared with other roads over which train is jointly operated 
(m) These 2 trains make a total of 3-round trips, running one round trip as the “Commuter 400” 
(n) Date streamliner was first placed in service, rather than date on which assigned to present run. 


(0) Operates eastbound only ‘ 
(p) Seven cars owned by C. B. & Q.—balance by N. P. 
(q) Each train makes 24 round trips daily 


(rt) Combined with “San Joaquin Daylight” between Lathrop and Los Angeles 


(s) Sleeping car operates Northbound only 
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“George Washington” between Louisville and Wash- 


ington. These cars include motion picture theaters 
and play space for children. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis placed six new stain- 
less steel coaches in service, replacing old equipment. 

The Baltimore & Ohio extended its Washington- 
Oklahoma City sleeper—operating west of St. Louis 
on the Frisco’s “Meteor,” to operate through from 
Jersey City, and placed new 14-roomette, 4-double 
bedroom lightweight sleepers in this and other through 
Southwestern sleeping car lines. 

Four railroads installed radio-telephones on their 
leading passenger trains, permitting passengers to 
communicate in transit with any point served by the 
Bell telephone system. Trains featuring this service 
are as follows: 

New York-Boston 


N.Y.N.H.&H. 
” New York- Boston 


“Merchants Limited” 
“Yankee Clipper” 


Nw a. “20th Century Limited’? New York-Buffalo 

P.R.R “Congressional” New York-Washington 
” **Potomac”’ Washington-New York* 
a, ‘Legislator’ New York-Washington* 
3&0. “Royal Blue’ Jersey City-Washington 


*in the direction indicated only 





The C. & O. proposes to offer train-telephone serv- 
ice to passengers on all its principal trains between 
Orange, Va., and Cincinnati. 


Capitalizing on Scenery 


Several railroads have made it easier for passengers 
to view the scenery along their lines. Most notable 
of the achievements in this direction was the inaugura- 
tion of glass-topped “dome” cars on several trains, 
as follows: 


Chicago-Minneapolis 


“Morning Zephyr” 
Chicago-Minneapolis 


“Afternoon Zephyr” 


C.B.&Q. 


C.B.&Q.- 
D.&R.G.W.- 
W.P. “Exposition Flyer’ Chicago-Oakland 
C.&0. ‘Pere Marquette”’ Chicago-Muskegon 
¢e ‘‘Pere Marquette’’ Chicago-Grand Rapids 
M.P. “Colorado Eagle’”’ St. Louis-Denver 


The Milwaukee placed “skytop” observation-lounge 
cars in service on the “Twin Cities Hiawatha,” and 
in the very near future will have “skytop” lounge- 
bedroom cars in service on the _ transcontinental 
“Olympian Hiawatha.” These cars feature a glassed- 
in area affording an increased scope of view from 
regular floor-level seats. The New York Central in- 
troduced a “lookout” lounge-observation on its new 
“Twentieth Century Limiteds.” The observation sec- 
tion is raised two steps above the conventional floor 
level, and has extra high windows, offering an en- 
larged vista. 

The financing of trips by rail has been simplified 
by establishment of the Rail Traveloan Service, where- 
by passengers using most of the principal railroads 
may make application at the ticket offices for loans to 
finance ticket purchases, with payments in monthly 
sums over a period of 3 to 12 months, or longer. 


BETTER RIDES FOR DAILY RIDERS... 


While it is a generally accepted fact that the opera- 
tion of commuter trains is a deficit business, never- 
theless, several roads plan to improve suburban service. 
The Central of New Jersey went to its passengers 
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with questionnaires to find out their preferences with 
respect to color combinations, upholstery fabrics and 
seat arrangements. Results of the rider poll are guid- 
ing the renovation of a number of coaches. Air-condi- 
tioned coaches went into service between Jersey 
City, Raritan and Bay Head Junction, providing serv- 
ice to more than 500 daily commuters who have 
formed clubs to pay the cost of installation and main- 
tenance of the air conditioning. Six Diesels are already 
in commuter service. Twelve more are on order for 
assignment to suburban trains. It is anticipated that 
50 per cent of all Jersey Central passengers using the 
Jersey City-Raritan service, and 80 per cent using the 
Bay Head Junction trains, will ride behind Diesels 
upon completion of the present motive power program. 
The Long Island is receiving 50 new air-condi- 
tioned double-deck coaches at the rate of about two a 
week. They are multiple-unit electric cars, seating 132 
passengers each, and are equipped with an inter-car 
public address system. Other improvements which the 
Long Island is making, at a total cost of over $18 
million, include the following: 
Improved car springs 
New seat coverings 
Metal window sashes and safety glass 
Centralized door controls 
Car body insulation 
Air circulating fans . 
Six new electrical substations 
Four new passenger stations 
Platforms extended and resurfaced at 20 stations 
Rehabilitation and painting of 38 stations ; 
Stone ballast in place of cinder ballast on 54 mi. of track 


Cooling fans at Pennsylvania station, New York . 
Rescheduling of trains to provide additional seating 


The New York Central placed orders last May for 
30 air-conditioned multiple-unit suburban coaches, and 
in September increased the order to 100. A half mil- 
lion dollar track-layout improvement on the Harlem 
division has permitted addition of 10 daily rush-hour 
trains. New lighting, furnishing 60 per cent more il- 
lumination, has been installed on a number of com- 
muter coaches. 

The Chicago & North Western has begun a program 
of refurbishing 100 suburban coaches at a cost of $7,000 
per car. The Burlington is modernizing 85 suburban 
coaches. The rebuilt cars will be air-cooled and contain 
a number of interior refinements. The Rock Island is 
modernizing its suburban cars. An experimental coach, 
rebuilt from a standard car, features forced-air ven- 
tilation, form-fitting seats of plastic composition, alu- 
minum window frames and roller-bearing vestibule 
doors. 

The Reading is due to receive eight multiple-unit 
motor cars and eight trailers to augment its suburban 
service at Philadelphia, providing more seats. The 
Pennsylvania recently rearranged its Philadelphia 
suburban service to provide seats for several thou- 
sand more passengers daily. To accomplish this end, 
electric locomotives and regular coaches are being 
used on some of the rush-hour trains in order to make 
additional multiple-unit electric cars available to pro- 
vide extra space on other trains. 

The New York, Susquehanna & Western and the 
Chicago & North Western set up arrangements where- 
by commuters may obtain and pay for their commu- 
tation tickets by mail. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and the Boston & Maine had previously set 
up such a service. 
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By CLAUDE E. PETERSON, 


Vice-President (System Passenger Traffic), Southern Pacific 


Ba business is that of carrying people from here to 
there, and our merchandise — transportation — has to 
suit a lot of variables in human characteristics. Our 
product, basically, is personal service and the human 
element enters into it to a tremendous degree, both 
in providing the service and among those who re- 
ceive it. 

I'd like to give my definition of the word “quality” 
as related to our merchandise. It is that kind of service 
that makes people more willing to pay the price we 
charge. At a time when passenger fares have been 
raised, and may go still higher, and when we may be 
pricing ourselves out of the market, particularly when 
there is growing resistance to high prices and when 
money is getting tighter, this subject becomes especially 
important. 

What are the basic factors in high quality railroad 
merchandise? Let’s list some of them, in no particular 
order of importance. The main factors are good, mod- 
ern equipment; on-time performance; courteous, inter- 
ested employees; ease of dealing with the railroad; 
minimum of errors; convenience of service; and a host 
of other items which may be grouped under the heading 
of precision and smartness of service. 

What are the obstacles and handicaps in providing 
high quality service? There are many. On the imper- 
sonal side we have those cost pressures requiring econ- 
omy of operation which work against convenience and 
precision of operation. We have the problem of giving 
travelers what they want and need and at the same 
time of conserving car- and train-miles. The two 
elements are not always compatible. 

The other major difficulty is the size of the human- 
element factor in manufacturing, selling and delivering 
our merchandise, involving all the variables of human 
nature and human attitudes. There are involved so 
many groups of employees who may not come in direct 
contact with the public, yet whose good work is essen- 
tial to high quality. Many of them are not under 
passenger-department control or supervision; and the 
same holds true to an extent of many employees who 
do come in direct contact with our patrons. Employees 
involved in providing our merchandise are scattered 
over many miles of territory. It is difficult to reach 
them for training and instruction and education. 

The job of the air lines seems simpler. Aside from 
ticket clerks and gatemen, virtually the only contact 
travelers by air have with an air line employee is with 
a woman stewardess — young, smart, and attractive. 





Adapted from an address delivered at a meeting of the American 
Association of Passenger Traffic Officers at Estes Park, Colo., on 
September 14, 
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THE QUALITY OF THE RAILROADS’ PRODUCT 


A Discussion of the "little things" in passenger service 


Claude E. Peterson 


One plane shuttling back and forth can carry a lot of 
passengers, and all these passengers receive their prin- 
cipal impression of service from a few girls who have 
a good combination of attractiveness and intelligence. 
And because of these qualities, most of them get 
married and leave the service before they become old 
and cranky. It’s a lot easier to train a hundred girls 
whose home terminals are main operating centers and 
who have good education than it is to train thousands 
of men scattered around the country and who have 
varying backgrounds. . 


Modern Equipment Taken for Granted 


Every passenger officer knows that the public wants 
fine modern cars, and I assume that every passenger 
officer wants as much good equipment for his railroad 
as he can get. I assume further that the managements 
of those railroads that have decided that passenger 
business is worth having possess the fortitude and the 
financial courage to order as much new equipment of 
various types as their railroads need, or at least as 
much as their financial strength permits. The next few 
years will be critical in this respect. If we don’t mod- 
ernize our passenger-carrying facilities as quickly as 
we can, we will be left behind by our competitors — 
the plane and bus — and it will be too late to catch up. 

With the factor of modern equipment accounted for, 
the main requisite remaining for good quality in our 
merchandise lies in the human element. Looking at the 
problem coldly and critically, it seems to me that the 
solution of many of our personnel problems lies in 
(a) good planning, (b) good training, and (c) making 
it easier for employees to give good, error-free service. 


Sale and Handling of Tickets 


Take the selling of tickets. Here are often involved 
slowness, delays and mistakes in ticket offices, causing 
confusion to gatemen and conductors, and a constant 
source of irritation to passenger. The air lines provide 
a quickly prepared coupon ticket for transportation 
from coast to coast. We railroaders should be able to 
work out a similar convenient ticket form. I know the 
difficulties and I know our problem is tremendously 
more complicated, but I am sure it can be done without 
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Good training of employees is a key to better quality of railroad passenger service 


endangering the validity of interline accounting. The 
subject should be attacked by our accounting officers 
with fresh, unbiased minds and with a real effort to 
get the desired result. Simplification would speed up 
operations in ticket offices, where employees are blamed 
by the public for delays; it would reduce errors; and 
it would relieve conductors, perhaps giving them more 
time and opportunity to interest themselves in the 
welfare of passengers. 

Service at ticket offices frequently creates an un- 
favorable impression. With increased costs, we have 
had to be economical in staffing. The amount of detail 
involved in selling tickets, plus the difficulty of getting 
space, plus phone congestion, result in lines of cus- 
tomers at ticket windows. Some travelers say, “I travel 
by air because it’s too hard to do business with the 
railroads.” 

The “will-call” window system is a means of remedy- 
ing the unfavorable conditions at ticket offices. Patrons 
can place their orders by phone, permitting tickets to 
be made up in advance, under more favorable condi- 
tions and with better spreading of the work. All the 
customer has to do is to come later to the “will-call” 
window, pick up the tickets that are waiting for him 
and pay for them. One by-product of “will-call” is that 
it gives more opportunity to place at ticket windows 
those ticket clerks who are good at public contact, 
putting the others back of the scenes to make up tickets. 


Ticket Office Accounting 


Since the manpower at ticket offices has a direct 
bearing on ticket office service, the modernization and 
improvement of our ticket office accounting procedure 
might give some relief. As it is, we are likely to have 
one man in the back room working on accounts and 
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accounting matters for every two men at the ticket 
counter. Simplification of ticket-office accounting work 
would release men for ticket selling and servicing, give 
more time to do real selling and to attend to patrons. 
Better correlation of the actions of the operating 
and passenger departments should improve the quality 
of our product. Take, for example, the reporting of 
arrival times. The public frequently is given inaccurate 
information. After being told a train will arrive at a 
certain time, no one enjoys waiting an hour after going 
to the station. The victim is apt to believe that the 
quality of railroad merchandise is on the shoddy side. 
The cleaning of equipment offers a specific case for 
a better correlation of effort. Our traffic forces, having 
the responsibility for sales, are more concerned than 
the operating forces with getting 100 per cent cleaning 
jobs. Station passenger agents should check equipment 
at initial stations to uncover slip-ups and have them 
remedied before the cars are open to the public. 


"The Little Things" 


, 


In service there are numerous “little things’ which, 
because they rank big in the customers’ opinions of us, 
merit serious attention ahead of time. In too many cases 
the gates are not opened until a few minutes before 
trains leave. As a result, passengers “mill around,” 
then crowd on trains in a last-minute rush. The situa- 
tion is particularly irritating these days because of 
early check-out rules at hotels and a cab situation 
which forces people to start for the station well ahead 
of time. 

The handling of hand baggage is another matter 
requiring energetic study. The systems generally in 
use are antiquated. Generally, baggage accompanying 
the passenger is unloaded off the Pullmans, identified, 
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then loaded into carts or vans. After reaching the taxi 
stand, passengers wait an appreciable length of time 
ior “redcaps” to appear with the carts or vans, after 
which there is a mad scramble to get one’s luggage 
and get it close to a taxi. No matter how good a trip 
the passenger might have had on a streamliner across 
the country, the pleasure of his trip is considerably 
blunted after his struggle to get his various grips into 
a cab. 

On the Southern Pacific we have inaugurated 
a number of improvements in luggage handling, making 
it possible for passengers on most of our long-distance 
trains to get off and walk directly to the taxi stand, 
where their baggage is delivered straight from their 
accommodations. Other improvements have been made, 
but I freely concede that we have a long way yet to go. 

We ought to pay more attention to coach passengers 
and re-educate our train-service employees to respect 
them. Trainmen are too prone to consider them second 
or third-class people, a condition which is reflected 
in the complaint letters we get regarding experiences 
on other railroads as well as our own. Coach revenues 
constitute a very large portion of our revenues and, 
of course, our good coach trains are among the most 
profitable runs on the road. 


Handling of Complaints 


The handling of complaints presents an opportunity 
not only to mollify patrons but also to make friends of 
them. Also, they are a source of information which 
can lead directly to the improvement of the service 
itself. On the Southern Pacific, we concentrate all our 
complaint letters and reports in one book at the end 
of each month and require every general passenger 
officer to read them. Every letter of complaint has to 
be answered by an officer, personally. 

Things go wrong in the best-run businesses, but 
these unfortunate occurrences need not create a bad 
impression if we take the pains to make simple, 
straight forward explanations. For example, on occa- 
sion we have had to put in the consist of our de luxe 
trains substitute cars not up to the standard our ad- 
vertising has led the public to expect. In such cases 
we have distributed cards of explanation to the pas- 
sengers in these cars, and the results have been 
productive. 













Slow handling of hand 
baggage is a minor 
irritation which will 
require a major over- 
hauling. Baggage ele- 
vators in cars. on 
the Southern Pacific’s 
“Daylights” have help- 
ed in that direction 
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Another avenue for improved quality of service lies 
in standardization. I do not refer to rates, which must 
be determined by the traffic conditions in various areas, 
but particularly to equipment. Every railroad has its 
own ideas on equipment and the kinds of accommoda- 
tions it should provide. There are double bedrooms, 
single bedrooms, roomettes, duplex roomettes, etc. 
Even similarly named accommodations vary in interior 
arrangements. We need eight cars of one kind to 
provide a line of through cars in the New York-Los 
Angeles service, and it is a headache to get them. 

If we could get greater standardization of equipment, 
particularly for through cars and through trains, we 
would cut down the chance for errors in reservation 
handling, maintenance cost, and investment, because 
railroad equipment could be manufactured on a mass- 
production basis. It would bring about better under- 
standing of our facilities by the public, less confusion 
and a better opinion of the precision of our service. 


Contact with Personnel 


Railroad officers should maintain close contact with 
the rank-and-file, getting employees’ reactions, sug- 
gestions and ideas. All passenger traffic officers and 
executives and operating officers as well, should spend 
a considerable part of their time on the railroad. 

Railroad officers should be concerned about failures 
and poor service on other lines as well as their own, 
for such lapses reflect on railroad service generally. 
We must present a united front against the inroads of 
other forms of transportation. 

It is going to be harder and harder to sell our service 
against our competitors. People are going to be more 
particular and it will be harder to separate them from 
their money. Those railroads which make their service 
seem smooth, pleasant and, without being impersonal, 
automatic, are the roads that will capture the public 
fancy. Because the human factor and human element 
are so important in the provision of high-quality serv- 
ice, it is in that field where our greatest opportunities 
lie. Consequently, passenger officers face a tremendous 
responsibility themselves because, while they may be 
critical of employee attitudes, productiveness and effi- 
ciency, improvement of these factors lies to a large 
extent in our own resourcefulness, planning and man- 
agement. 
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TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT OF THE PASSENGER BUSINESS 





By RICHARD A. RICE, JR. and JOHN S. GALLAGHER, JR. 
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The Authors: Messrs. Rice and Gallagher are railroad traffic 
analysts who, together, have had 14 years’ railroad experience. 
They have been engaged for the past two years in exten- 
sive studies based on data from a large number of roads, from 
which they have evolved fairly universal “laws” governing 
traffic potentials, service and scheduling. The authors welcome 
any expression of ideas on the subject they present. Com- 
munications may be directed: care of Transportation Editor, 
Railway Age, 105 W. Adams street, Chicago 3. 





Danone a railroad that had never run passenger 
trains decided to go into the passenger business. How 
could it ascertain in advance the service it should op- 
erate so as to realize favorable revenues? Which of 


PERIODS OF PEAK DEMAND—These forms (left) are used for g 


schedules from the smaller city to the larger, and the bottom block for return schedules from the larger city to the smaller. The 
shaded areas (based on an average speed of 50 m.p.h.) illustrate the periods when demand is most insistent. However, the in- 


tensity of demand varies from one shaded area to another; eac 


is referred to as a “ruling schedule period’ because the presence or absence of good service in these periods is the greatest single 
factor in determining how much of the potential traffic available can be realized. For illustration, the schedules of all lines be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis have been drawn in on this chart. This apposition suggests why the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, with trains 
most closely approximating the “ruling schedules,” dominates this operation 


POTENTIAL TRAFFIC TO SELECTED POINTS OUT OF CHICAGO—The figures in each line (below) indicate the potential number of 
point-to-point railway passengers for an average month. On runs served by two or more railroads this represents the combined 
potential for all carriers. The market value (population-wealth factor) for each city is indicated by the numbers in each circle. 


It is possible to compute similar potentials for any other run 


its runs would have sufficient potential to justify de- 
velopment? When should it run its trains, and how 
many trains should it run? What kind of equipment 
should it buy, and how much? These are important 
questions which would have to be answered before 
service could be started. The success of the entire 
venture would depend upon the accuracy of the answers. 

Now, to pose a less academic question, suppose 
another railroad, which is operating its passenger 
service at a loss, desires to rearrange its service to 
reduce or eliminate its losses. Where is there sufficient 
potential to justify development ? When and how should 
it run its trains? What should be done about equip- 
ment? What about competition? 

It is possible to compute the answers to these and 
related questions through the mathematical application 
of proved traffic control factors. Within the past year, 


rap hing the schedules between any two points. The top block is for 


h one has a different weight. Each of these areas of insistent demand 
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TIME-VALUE COVERAGE 
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TIME-VALUE COVERAGE—This chart illustrates the influence 
of train speed and railroad fares on the distribution of traffic. 
On runs where the air lines have a low “time-value coverage” 
me have achieved their largest development of the potential 
market 
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research into the fundamental factors governing the 
volume of passenger traffic has shown that passenger 
travel everywhere is controlled by the same conditions. 
The amount of traffic that can be developed by a given 
rail service between any two cities can be calculated 
in advance with surprising accuracy. Conversely, it is 
possible to predict what the effects on traffic will be 
of any given changes in schedules or service. 

In general, there are three groups of factors to be 
considered : 

(1) Potential traffic available, regardless of service 
offered. 

(2) Per cent of the potential that any given com- 
bination of schedules ard service will realize. 

(3) The effects upon traffic of all types of competi- 
tion. 

The potential passenger volume between any two 
cities depends almost entirely on (1) the population 
of the cities to be served; (2) the known per capita 
buying power (or wealth) of each city; and (3) the 
distance between the two cities. These factors give an 
accurate picture of the distribution of buying power 
along any given passenger line, and a measure of the 
potential number of passengers between any two points 
on that line. By combining the potentials for all points 
along the line, it is possible to gain a picture of the 
total potential available to the line. 


Measuring the Success of Any Given Service 


Analysis of passenger movements all over the coun- 
try, on runs of varying distance, has shown that the 
demand for passenger transportation at each hour of 
the day varies according to a universal curve. Further 
research uncovered the existence of certain periods 
of “peak demand” when the call for transportation is 
most insistent. These periods of demand closely govern 
the flow of traffic, which is predominantly from the 
smaller city to the larger city and return. 

It has been possible to establish definite periods 
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when trains should be operated to obtain maximum 
trafic. The extent to which these  ~iods of peak de- 
mand are “covered” by adequate sc!icdules is referred 








passenger runs, such as 
Chicago-Minneapolis; Los Angeles} 
troit-Grand Rapids and Atlanta-Colg&jais, shows that 
there is a high degree of “schedule erage” in every 
case. Conversely, lines with heavy potentials but poor 
traffic always have poor “schedule coverage.” 

Only after providing good “schedule coverage” do 
the other aspects of service — i.e., equipment, fares, 
stations, etc., become the important considerations. 

Where there are competing railroads between two 
or more cities, it is almost always the line with the 
best “schedule coverage” that is the dominant carrier. 

However, in the case of competing forms of trans- 
portation (plane or bus) not only schedules but com- 
petitive fares enter the picture. For example, on the 
Chicago-Twin Cities run the air traveler, in getting 
from the center of Chicago to the center of either of 
the Twin Cities, saves about 2144 hours at a cost of 
$9.98 over the rail traveler. The time he saved by 
flying cost him $3.75 an hour. Thus we say that the 
“time-value coverage” on this run is $3.75 an hour. 
On the Los Angeles-San Francisco run, however, the 
air traveler saves 514% hours at a cost of $8.00, or only 
$1.43 per hour. This probably accounts for the higher 
ratio of air travelers to rail travelers on this run. The 
accompanying chart shows that the air lines are realiz- 
ing a larger part of the potential on runs where their 
“time-value coverage” is lowest. 








Courier nurse service—discontinued during the war—has been 
restored on a number of trains. Shown here is Nurse Irene 
Schulte giving instructions on the preparation of baby bottles 
to the kitchen crew on the Santa Fe’s “El Capitan” 
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A new Pullman car built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company for the Kansas City Southern 








2,001 PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 
ON ORDER FOR DOMESTIC USE 





Recently delivered to the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, this car was constructed by the American Car & Foundry Co. 


Nev passenger-train cars on order for railroads of the 
United States on November 1, 1948, totaled 2,001, 
compared with 3,026 cars on order on November 1, 
1947. (The 1947 figure included 550 refrigerator cars 
for use in passenger express service). Of the cars on 
order and undelivered at the beginning of this month, 
1,950 were ordered from contract builders and 51 
from railroad shops. New passenger-train cars de- 
livered to domestic railroads from November 1, 1947, 
through October 31, 1948, totaled 746, of which 144 
were delivered by railroad shops. All of the 504 pas- 
senger-train cars ordered in that period will be con- 
structed by contract builders. 

_On January 1, 1948, passenger-frain cars in domes- 
tic service totaled 45,184 (including troop sleeping and 
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kitchen cars), of which 17,561 were coaches, 2,671 
coach combinations, 1,628 dining cars, 954 parlor, club- 
lounge, observation and sleeping combinations, 6,089 
sleeping cars, 14,172 baggage, express and other non- 
passenger cars, 1,693 postal and 416 other type cars. 
The total number ‘of cars owned on January 1, 1948, 
by domestic Class I railroads, and the age groups into 
which they fall, are shown in an accompanying graph... 

The lightweight, streamlined cars on order for the 
ATLANTIC Coast LINE, together with equipment on 
order for the PENNSYLVANIA, the FLortpa East Coast 
and the RIcHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac, will 
be used to make up three daily trains between New 
York and Florida. The A.G.E:’s share-of this equip- 
ment—74 cars—will cost over-$7,500,000. As the road 
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_ Interior of a new tavern-lounge-lunch counter car which the 
Budd Company built for the Chesapeake & Ohio 



































Lounge section of a new kitchen-lounge car now in operation 
on the New York Central system. Seating space for 21 pas- 
sengers is provided 











reported last year, the changed passenger traffic situa- 
im tion since the orders originally were placed makes it 
impracticable to give specific details about the use of 
the cars when they finally are delivered. Some, as also 
reported in the November 15, 1947, Passenger Progress 
issue, will be used to replace conventional Pullman 
equipment, coaches, dining cars and tavern-lounge cars 
it is now operating, giving the trains an entirely 
streamlined character. 

On order from the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company for the BALTIMorE & OuIo are sixteen 
cars intended for service as a daylight streamliner in 
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daily service in both directions between Chicago and 
Washington, D. C. The name of the projected train, 
delivery of which is not expected before late in the 
first quarter of 1949, has not been made public. 

It has not been determined specifically where the 
cars being built for the CHESAPEAKE & OHIO will be 
placed in service, but the road expects to use them to 
replace all principal main-line equipment. No new 
trains are contemplated for the immediate future. The 
new passenger cars will have zone-type panel heating 
and electro-pneumatic sliding doors, and the sleeping 
cars will be equipped with specially designed mat- 
tresses. 

The approximate cost of the cars being built for the 
Cuicaco & Nort WESTERN, including those on order 
for the Cuicaco, St. PAuL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMaAuHa, 
is $7,372,000. Included in this road’s plans for the 
future is a new daylight streamliner, the “Corn King 
400,” operating between Chicago, Omaha, Neb., and 
Sioux City, Iowa. This train will be Diesel-powered 
and will carry through equipment between Chicago and 
Sioux City. Also planned is a “Flambeau 400” between 
Chicago and Ashland, Wis. The “Minnesota 400” is 
to be extended to operate through from Chicago to 
Rochester, Minn.-Mankato, carrying a coach with a 
nurse’s room to facilitate travel for invalids to and 
from the Mayo clinic at Rochester. The sleeping cars 
on order from Pullman-Standard, as well as those on 
order for the C. St. P. M. & O., will be assigned to the 
“Northwestern Limited,’ between Chicago and St. 
Paul, Minn.-Minneapolis, including one car between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Minneapolis. Some of the cars 
also will be assigned to the Chicago-Duluth, Minn., 
service in the “Duluth-Superior Limited.” 

When the Diesel-electric locomotives on order for 
the CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN are delivered, all the 
road’s main-line passenger trains will be converted to 
Diesel power. Two of the new locomotives are sched- 
uled for delivery this month, one next January, and the 
others in July, 1949. 

The CuHicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE is con- 
verting into passenger-train cars at its Lafayette, Ind., 
shops, the last two of twenty-eight hospital cars pur- 
chased from the United States Army. Originally built 
by the American Car & Foundry Co. in 1944, one of 
the two cars will be a 52-passenger de luxe coach, de- 
livery of which is expected this month, and the other, 
scheduled for delivery next January, will be a 44-pas- 
senger grill car. The approximate cost of reconverting 
each car is $50,000. 

All equipment on order for the CH1caco, BURLING- 
ron & QuINCcy, except two parlor cars, is destined for 
service in the “California Zephyrs,” the daily Chicago- 
San Francisco, Cal., trains to be operated in connection 
with the Denver & Rio GraNDE WESTERN and the 
WestTErN Paciric. The parlor cars will go into Chi- 
cago-St. Paul-Minneapolis service. 

For service in the “Olympian Hiawathas” operating 
between Chicago and Seattle, Wash.-Tacoma, the CHI- 
caco, MILwAuKEE, St. Pau & Paciric has on order 
eight sleeping cars, two of the 10 roomette-6 bedroom 
type and six of the bedroom-Skytop lounge type. The 
remaining cars are for service in the “Pioneer Hia- 
wathas,” operating between Chicago and St. Paul- 
Minneapolis. 
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The DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN’S new 
“Phoebe Snow,’’ operating between Hoboken, N. J., 
and Buffalo, and into which will go some of the 
cars on order for that road, will consist of one postal 
car, three coaches, one dining car, one tavern-lounge- 
observation car, and, for through passengers west of 
Buffalo, one sleeping car of the 10 roomette-6 bed- 
room type. Each of the coaches will seat 64 persons 
and the lounge section of the tavern-lounge-observa- 
tion car will seat 35 persons. The train will be hauled 
by a three-unit 4,500-hp. Diesel-electric locomotive. 

Delivery of all the equipment purchased by the Den- 
ver & Rio GRANDE WEsTERN, the C. B. & Q. and the 
WesTERN PactirFic for use in the “California Zephyrs” 
has been promised by next February 1, and it is hoped 
the new service can be inaugurated within a very short 
time thereafter, according to the D. & R. G. W. The 
cars now on order from the Budd Company for the 
Rio Grande are the last of that road’s portion of the 
six complete sets of equipment to be placed in service 
on the “California Zephyrs” by the three participating 
roads. Each of the trains will have the following con- 
sist: one baggage car, three chair cars with vista 
domes, one coffee shop-tavern-dormitory car with a 
vista dome, one dining car, one open-section sleeping 
car, three sleeping cars of the 10 roomette-6 double 
bedroom type and one sleeping car of the 3 bedroom-1 
drawing room-observation type with a vista dome. 

As reported last year, twelve sleeping cars being 
constructed for the FLoripa East Coast will be used 
during the winter on the “Florida Special” between 
Miami, Fla., and New York and on other trains during 
the summer months. The “Royal Palm,” between 
Miami, Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., via the 
SOUTHERN and the NEw York CENTRAL system, will 
receive the other six F.E.C. sleeping cars, and the 
coaches will be used to fill in on trains in eastern and 
western service. According to the road, it now seems 
probable some of the equipment for the eastern trains 
will be received during the first quarter of 1949, al- 
though the western equipment will be delivered later. 

The total cost of the 48 cars ordered by the GREAT 
NortHERN will be approximately $5,260,000. Those 
being built by American Car & Foundry will go into 
three streamliners of five cars each, two to operate as 
the “Morning Puget Sounder” and the “Afternoon 
Puget Sounder” between Vancouver, B. C., and Seattle, 
and the third as the “Red River Limited” between St. 
Paul and Grand Forks, N. D. Each will make a daily 
round-trip on schedules faster than now. The single- 
unit 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives for these 
trains were delivered last year and are temporarily in 
other service. Each “Puget Sounder” will have one 
baggage-mail car, two coaches, one cafe-coach and one 
parlor-observation car. The “Red River Limited” will 
consist of one baggage-mail car, three coaches and one 
cafe-observation car. The passenger-train units com- 
ing from Pullman-Standard and the road’s own shops 
will be assigned to the “Empire Builder” and the 
Oriental Limited.” This road plans to. re-equip its 
Empire Builder” completely, and the acquisition of 
66 additional new cars for this purpose has been 
authorized. They will cost about $8.5 million. 

The Gutr, Mosire & Outo is in the final stages of 
@ Passenger equipment modernization program de- 


signed to restyle, inside and outside, all the road’s 
streamlined trains. For the program the road pur- 
chased eleven coaches and four parlor cars—which 
have been delivered—and four sleeping cars. The 
sleeping cars will be equipped with roller bearings, a 
combination of incandescent and fluorescent lighting, 
zone heating and individual air-conditioning controls. 
All coaches, parlor cars, dining cars and dining-lounge 
cars which operate in the G. M. & O.’s “Ann Rut- 
ledge,” the “Abraham Lincoln,” the “Alton Limited” 
and the “Gulf Coast Limited” have been shopped and 
completely redecorated. “Sleepy Hollow” seats are 
featured in the coaches and parlor cars. For experi- 
mental purposes, the road is trying the “two-and-one” 
parlor car with a row of single seats down one side 
and double seats on the other side. Passengers on this 
car will be polled in an effort to determine the car’s 
travel appeal. 

All the ILtino1s CENTRAL cars being built by Pull- 
man-Standard are for use in the “Green Diamond” 
between Chicago and St. Louis. Seven cars being re- 
built in the road’s own shops will be used as relief cars. 

Two new streamlined trains costing over $665,- 
000 will be placed in service by the ILLINoIs TERMINAL 
when delivery is made of the equipment on order with 
the St. Louis Car Company. Each will consist of a 
40-passenger motor or control car, a 52-passenger day 
coach and a 21-passenger reserved seat coach. The 
dining section in the reserved seat coaches will have 
two tables, each seating four, and a separate table, seat- 
ing four, for beverage service, card playing or writing. 
An ornamental glass partition will separate the dining 
and seat sections in these cars. All cars will be 65 ft. 
long and 10 ft. wide and construction will be of steel 
and aluminum alloy with fluted aluminum sides. The 
two trains—to be named the “Fort Crevecoeur” and 
the “Mound City’—will run between Peoria, IIl., 
Springfield, and St. Louis. A third train of this type, 
named the “City of Decatur,” was placed in service 
this month between Decatur, Ill., and St. Louis. 

Passenger-train equipment on order for the Louts- 
VILLE & NASHVILLE will cost approximately $1,500,000. 
The two baggage-dormitory cars, two of the sleeping 
cars of the 10 roomette-6 double bedroom type and two 


Compartments in the all-room Pullmans now joining the 
Northern Pacific’s “North Coast Limited” have full-size pre- 
made folding type beds and an upper berth 




























mail-baggage cars will operate on the “Crescent Lim- 
ited”—the baggage-dormitory and sleeping cars be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and New York; the three 
coaches between New Orleans and Atlanta, Ga. Three 
roomette-double bedroom cars will be placed in service 
between Memphis and Nashville and New York in 
connection with the “Cincinnati Limited.” 

To better facilitate the handling of a large volume of 
summer tourist travel to and through the Canadian 
Rockies, the Minneapotis, St. Paut & Sautt STE. 
Marie early this year remodeled the kitchens of its 
dining cars by replacing coal- and charcoal-burning 
cooking ranges with gas-burning ranges and installing 
mechanical-type refrigerators and dish-washing ma- 
chines. Similar improvements were made in the 
kitchens of the Soo Line’s cafe-coach cars operating 
as a supplement to the dining cars. The road is con- 
tinuing a program, begun in 1947, of remodeling and 
redecorating its coaches, the principal features of 
which include the installing of reclining bucket-type 
seats, new hat and luggage racks and plumbing, in- 
cluding porcelain lavatories. All the remodeling has 
been done at the Shoreham shops in Minneapolis. 

The cars on order for the New York CENTRAL, ex- 
cluding the 100 multiple-unit coaches, represent the 
balance due on the road’s postwar program calling for 
the installation of 720 new passenger-train cars. 
Trains which will be fully streamlined with the re- 
ceipt of the new cars are the “Commodore Vander- 
bilt,” the “Ohio State Limited,” the “Southwestern 
Limited,” the “New England States,” the “Detroiter,” 
the “Cleveland Limited” and the “Wolverine.” 

Estimated to cost about $2,800,000, the twenty-five 
cars on order for the NEw York, Cuicaco & St. Louts 
will be used to streamline existing trains between Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y.; between 
Chicago, Cleveland and New York (via Buffalo over 
the DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN); and be- 
tween St. Louis and Cleveland. Bedrooms on the sleep- 





PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS ORDERED, 1920-1947 


Carbuilders’ Shops Railroad Shops 
A. A. 





Es 4) ~ 
Non- For Non- 

Passenger Passenger Pullman Passenger Passenger 
Year Carrying Carrying Company Carrying Carrying Total 
5087... 128 12 0 138 39 317 
1946 1,121 64 0 56 1,247 
1945 2,690* 213 0 90 0 2,993 
1944 683* 32 0 10 0 725 
1943 1,670* 0 0 0 15 1,685 
ROa2....... 32* 2 0 0 0 34 
1941 206* 115 197 31 0 549 
1940 305 15 53 0 6 379 
1939 175 21 125 0 0 321 
1938 79 33 84 63 19 278 
1937 181 145 171 39 31 567 
1936 367 33 1 38 12 451 
1935 48 69 10 133 
1934 307 20 8 71 23 429 
1933 13 1 3 2 0 19 
2032... . 33 6 0 1 4 44 
1931 10 21 1 3 2 37 
1930 405 102 102 16 75 700 
1929.... 767 677 550 26 363 2,383 
IU20...> 654 1,282 244 53 160 2,393 
R027 ....2 993 471 118 84 27 1,693 
1926.... 965 469 519 55 52 2,060 
1925.... 1,002 699 479 20 74 2,274 
3024.... 1,202 761 701 14 97 2,775 
1923 762 930 424 18 98 2,232 
1922 1,442 705 300 23 14 2,484 
1921 125 11 100 1 50 287 
1920.... 690 380 458 12 51 1,591 





*Includes troop hospital, sleeping and kitchen cars 
Source: American Railway Car Institute. 
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ing cars will have movable, sponge rubber reclining 
chairs which may be folded and placed under berths at 
night; enclosed toilets; a combination washstand and 
dressing table of vitreous china; and folding, sliding 
partitions so that rooms may be opened into pairs of 
bedrooms. All the new cars will have large picture 
windows, 6 in. higher than in the road’s present equip- 
ment. 

The coaches, tavern-lounge-observation cars and two 
of the dining cars on order for the NorFoLk & Wesr- 
FRN will replace present equipment on the “Powhatan 
Arrow” between Norfolk, Va., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The coach equipment and the tavern-lounge cars which 
are being operated in the “Powhatan Arrow,” together 
with the two other new dining cars and some of the 
new room-type sleeping cars, will replace the present 
equipment on the “Pocahontas,” operating between 
Norfolk and Cincinnati, and the train will be extended 
to operate between Norfolk and Chicago. The other 
sleeping cars will be assigned to various lines to re- 
place the present heavyweight, open-section sleeping 
cars. It is estimated that the new equipment to operate 
in the “Powhatan Arrow” will cost $1,925,000. The 
twenty-three sleeping cars are estimated to cost $3,- 
100,000 and the two new dining cars for the “Poca- 
hontas” are expected to cost $300,000. 

Sleeping cars being built for the N. & W. by Budd 
will be constructed entirely of stainless steel and those 
built by Pullman-Standard will be of Cor-Ten steel. 
Circulating hot and cold water, as well as ice water 
and complete toilet facilities will be provided in each 
roomette and bedroom. The coaches, dining cars and 
tavern-lounge-observation cars also will be made of 
Cor-Ten steel and wired for a public address system, 
radio and recorded entertainment. The coaches will be 
equipped with rotating, reclining seats having adjust- 
able foot rests, and sponge rubber seats, backs and arm 
rests. Stainless steel toilet enclosures with ceramic 
tile floor will be used. The entire vestibule, including 
floor, walls and ceiling will be lined with stainless steel. 
Electro-mechanical refrigeration will be used in the 
dining cars and electrically operated garbage disposal 
units will be supplied. All exposed surfaces in the 
kitchen and pantry will be of stainless steel. 

A 9-car train, part of the REapinc’s $3,500,000 pas- 
senger equipment modernization program, has been 
built at the road’s shops and was placed in  scr- 
vice this month between Pottsville, Pa., and Phila- 
delphia. Consisting of one combination car, three re- 
clining-seat cars, one grill-coach and four standard 
coaches, the train makes two round trips daily. It 
is air-conditioned and has the same exterior color 
scheme as the Reading’s “Wall Street”—two tones 
of green. The reclining-seat cars are outfitted with 
“Sleepy Hollow” seats having air-foam rubber cushions. 
Each car has a smoking section at one end and each 
has a different interior color scheme. The grill section 
of the grill-coach seats 14: passengers and the coach 
section 32 passengers. With the completion of this 
train, another modernized train is scheduled to be 
built for service between Shamokin, Pa., Pottsville, 
Reading and Philadelphia. 

The sleeping cars ordered by the RicuMonp, FRep- 
FRICKSBURG & Potomac will be named after eastern 
Virginia counties directly or indirectly served bv the 
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service. The total cost of all passenger-train cars be- 
ing built for the R. F. & P. will exceed $2,000,000. 

On order for the SEABOARD AIR LINE are twenty-two 
lightweight sleeping cars which, when delivered, will 
be pooled with similar cars provided by the R1cHMonp, 
FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac and the PENNSYLVANIA 
and used to replace existing Pullman cars on the “Sil- 
ver Meteor” between Miami and New York and on the 
“Silver Comet” between Birmingham, Ala., and New 
York. The cars will be wired for radio and a public 
address system, as are the new streamlined coaches, 
dining cars, tavern-observation cars and tavern-coaches 
now in service on those trains. 

Costing over $14,000,000, the SouTHERN’s new pas- 
senger-train equipment will be used in trains operated 
in conjunction with connecting lines: The “Crescent,” 
between New York, Washington, Atlanta and New 
Orleans; the “Tennessean,” between Washington and 
Memphis; the “Southerner,” an all-coach streamliner 
between New York, Washington, Atlanta and New 
Orleans; and the “Royal Palm,” between the Great 
Lakes region and sicrida via Cincinnati. The “Cres- 
cent” will be streamiined and converted into an all- 
room train. As a result of these changes, some of the 
streamlined equipment now used in the “Tennessean” 
and the “Southerner” will be diverted to other trains 
in the system. While awaiting delivery of the new 
cars, the Southern has undertaken in its own shops a 
passenger equipment modernization program costing 
approximately $1,500,000. This involves work on 
thirty-one coaches, fourteen passenger-baggage cars, 
four dinette-coaches, seventeen dining cars and ten 
partition coaches. 

The new cars for the SouTHERN PaciFic will cost 
an estimated $23,339,845 and will be apportioned to 
various trains as follows—To the “Shasta Daylight,” 
an entirely new train operating between San Francisco 
and Portland, Ore., over the “Shasta route” on a fast 
daylight schedule: fourteen chair cars, two chair cars 
with compartments for conductors and news agents, 
two chair cars with washrooms for dining-car crews, 
two tavern cars, three baggage-postal cars and two 
three-car articulated units consisting of a coffee shop 
car, a kitchen car and a dining car; to the all-Pullman 
“Cascade” between San Francisco and Portland-Seattle, 
which will be completely re-equipped: eighteen all- 
room sleeping cars, three baggage cars and two three- 
car articulated units like those for the “Shasta Day- 
hight”: to the “City of San Francisco”: two chair cars, 
one dining car, one coffee shop-lounge car, one lounge 
car (with a bar, a barber shop and a shower), six 
Pullman sleeping cars, one baggage-dormitory car and 
two baggage-mail cars; to the “San Francisco Over- 
land”: four dining cars, two lounge cars (with a bar, 
a barber shop and a shower) and six Pullman sleeping 
cars; to the “Golden State”: three dining cars, four cof- 
fee shop-lounge cars, three chair cars, three lounge 
cars (each with a bar, a barber shop and a shower), 
eleven Pullman sleeping cars and one baggage-dormi- 
tory car; and to the five new “Sunset Limited” irains: 
six lounge cars (each with a bar, a barber shop and a 
shower), six dining cars, thirty sleeping cars, fifteen 
chair cars, five chair cars with compartments for con- 
ductors and news agents, five coffee shop-lounge cars, 
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road and will replace section-type equipment now in. 








five baggage-dormitory cars and six baggage-mail cars. 

New Diesel-electric passenger locomotives on order 
for this road total seventeen and will cost $9,799,991, 
bringing the aggregate cost of new passenger-train 
equipment on order to $33,139,836. In addition, the 
S.P. has begun a program involving the refurbishing 
of its conventional cars which includes such things as 
providing coaches with air-conditioning equipment and 
reclining chair-car seats. 

The SPOKANE, PorTLAND & SEATTLE has eleven new 
passenger-train cars on order, and also, at a cost of 
about $395,000, is rebuilding fourteen baggage, mail 
and express cars and two day coaches. A new Diesel- 
electric locomotive costing $210,000 will be delivered 
in the first quarter of 1949 for service on the day train 
between Portland, Astoria and Seaside. 

As fast as new equipment is received, the UNION 
PaciFic reports, it will be used to replace existing cars 
now on the road’s streamliners. This will release light- 
weight equipment for some of the conventionally 
equipped trains and may be the means of shortening 
the schedules of some. 

A new six-car, Diesel-powered, streamlined train 
costing over $1,000,000 and scheduled for operation 
between St. Louis and Chicago will absorb the cars 
ordered by the WaBAsH from Budd. Among the fea- 
tures of this train will be a public address system which 
also will carry radio programs and wire-recorded 
music to all cars. Still on order with American Car & 


Age of Passenger-Train Cars in the United States 
(Class | Railroads, January 1, 1948) 
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toundry is new equipment for the “City of St. Louis,” 
consisting of four coaches and four lightweight sleep- 
ing cars of the 12 roomette-4 double bedroom type. The 
six other sleeping cars of this type will supplant exist- 
ing sleeping car equipment in Wabash overnight trains 
between St. Louis and Chicago, Kansas City and De- 
troit, Mich. 

The ALaskKa, owned by the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has on order from the Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., Seattle, three 52-pas- 
senger coaches with reclining chairs, and a buffet- 
lounge car. The equipment is being reconverted from 
army hospital cars and delivery at Whittier, Alaska, 
is expected this month. 

On order from the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Montreal, Que., for the CANADIAN PacirFic are the fol- 






















lowing cars, the expected delivery dates of which are 
shown in parentheses: twenty-five baggage-express 
(November, 1948); twenty mail-express (December, 
1948) ; and six horse-express (January, 1949). The 
National Steel Car Company, Hamilton, Ont., is build- 
ing frames for twenty-five 68-passenger coaches and 
ten sleeping cars of the 5 bedroom-10 roomette type. 
Delivery of the coach frames is scheduled for March, 
1949, and no date has been set for delivery of the 
sleeping car frames. These cars, as well as fifty addi- 
tional 68-passenger coaches (the frames of which are 
scheduled for delivery by Canadian Car & Foundry in 
March, 1949), will be finished in the C. P. R.’s Angus 
shops in Montreal. According to present plans, these 
cars will be assigned to various main-line trains 
throughout the system. 









PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS ON ORDER FOR DOMESTIC 
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Expected 
Seating Date of ’ 
Railroad No. Type Cap. Delivery Builder 
Atch., 15 4 Comp.—4 Bed- 
Top. & room—2 Doub- 
Fe room .. Start July,’49 Am. C. & F. 
13 10 Roomette— 
3 Bedroom— 
2 Compt. .. Start July, ’49 Am. C. & F. 
1 4 Double room— 
1 Bedr’m—Obs. .. Start July, 49 Am. C. & F. 
14 Baggage .. Start 3rd 
tr. '49 Am. C. & F. 
4  Bag.-Mail * tart 3rd 
ts. 49 Am. C. & F. 
27 10 Roomette— tart 3rd 
6 Double Bedr’m .. qtr. '49 Budd 
24 Chair 44 Start 2nd 
half ’49 Pull.-Std. 
6 Lounge 57 = Start Ist 
half 49 Pull.-Std. 
3 Parl-Lnge. 30 Lnge. Start Ist 
16 Parl. qtr. ’50 Pull.-Std. 
1 Club Lounge 51 tart 1st 
tr. 50 Pull.-Std. 
1 Club-Lnge.-Dorm.30 tart Ist 
qtr. 50 Pull.-Std. 
6 Club-Lnge.-Dorm.24 Start 1st 
qtr. '50 Pull.-Std. 
7 Chair-Bag.-Dorm.28 Start Ist 
qtr. 50 Pull.-Std. 
12 Lunch Counter- 34 Start 1st 
Dining tr. ’50 Pull.-Std. 
7 Dining 36 tart 1st 
qtr. '50 Pull.-Std. 
Atlanta 2 Coach so, Wenkene Budd 
& West 1 Dining oot Seeeue Budd 
Point 2 Sleeping Cal-  beeees Pull.-Std. 
Atlantic 





Coast Li. 25 6 Double Bedr’m- 
10 Roomette 22 Summer ’49 Pull.-Std. 
5 21 Roomette 21 Summer ’49 Pull.-Std. 








10 Dining 36 Summer ’49 Pull.-Std. 
20 Coach 54 Summer '49 Pull.-Std. 
6 6 Doub. Bedr’m- 24 Lnge. Sum. ’49 Am. C. & F. 
Bar-Lnge. 12 Bed. 





6 2 Double Bedr’m- 
14 Roomette 20 Summer '49 Am. C. & F. 











2 Baggage .. Summer 49 Am. C. & F. 
Balt. & 
Ohio 10 Coach be Seek ey Pull.-Std. 
2 # Baggage a. Oe Sskee Pull.-Std. 
4 Dining oe ar Pull.-Std. 
Chesa. & 
Ohio 69 Coach 52 Start Sept. ’49 Pull.-Std. 
75 6 Double Bedr’m- 
10 Roomette : Start Aug. 49 Pull.-Std. 
5 11 Double Bedr’m. ...... Pull.-Std. 
8 5 Double Bedr’m- 
Buff.-Lnge.-Obs. 26. ...... Pull. Std. 
8 Kitchen-Crew 5 aes Pull.-Std. 
8 Dining Mere Pull.-Std. 
4 Parlor Be” | iscank Pull.-Std. 
4 w«xwunch Counter- 
Buff.-Bar-Lnge. 38  ...... Pull -Std. 
3 Bag.-Mail Bak tere tebe Pull.-Std. 
3 Baggage Bee aah oie Pull.-Std. 
3 Coach-Baggage 32 ...... Pull.-Std. 
2 Kitchen-Dining 44. ...... Pull.-Std. 
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: Expected 
; Seating Date of 
Railroad No. Type Cap. Delivery Builder 
Chic. & No. 
West. 2 16 Dup.-Roomette- 
3 Double Bedr’m- 
1 Compt.  wesenw Pull.-Std. 
1 Coach-Nurse’s 
Room .. 2ndaqtr.’49 Pull.-Std. 
9 Parlor .. 2nd qtr. ’49 Pull.-Std. 
4 Baggage-Mail .. 2nd qtr. '49 Pull.-Std. 
1 ‘—Dinin .. 2nd qtr. 49 Pull.-Std. 
1 Cafe Coach 2nd qtr. 49 Pull.-Std. 
4 Bag.-Tap-Cafe- Lnge. 2nd qtr. ‘49 Pull.-Std. 
2 4 Bedroom-12 Room- 
ette 1st qtr. 50 Am. C.&F. 
2 6 Sect.-6 Roomette- 
"7 Dble. Bedroom . 1st qtr. '50 Am. C. & F. 
3  Baggage-Dorm. .. Aug. ’49 Am. C. & F. 
4 Dining a March '49 Am.C & F. 
3 Cafe Lounge - May '49 Am, C. + 
3 Club Lounge .. July '49 Am.C &F. 
1 Mail-Baggage .. Sept. 49 Am. C. & F, 
2 Mail-Storage ae Sept. ’49 Am. C. & F 
Chic., Burl. 
&Quincy 2 _ Dining 48 1948 Budd 
1 Buff.-Dorm. 
(Vista Dome) ie 1948 Budd 
3 3 Dble. Bedroom- 
Dble. room-Buff.- 
Obs. (Vista >. 1948 Budd 
2 ~=«=Parlor 3rd qtr. '49 Budd 
Chic., Mil. 
St. Paul & 
Pacific 2 6 Bedroom- 
10 Roomette se 1948 Pull.-Std. 
6 8 Bedroom- 
Skytop Lounge .. 1948 Pull.-Std. 
7 4 Bedroom-8 Dup- 
lex-6 Roomette .. 1948 Pull.-Std. 
4 4 Bedroom- 
16 Duplex -. 1948 Pull.-Std. 
Chic., R. I. 
& Pac. 12 Coach me errr Pull. Std. 
Chic., St. P. 
Minn. & 
Omaha 5 3 Dble. Bedroom- 
16 Dup. a 
1 Compt. eee Pull.-Std. 
Del., Lack. 15 Coach 64 Dec. ’48 to 
& West. Feb. '49 Am. C. & F. 
10 Coach 64 Aug. 50 Am. C. & F. 
9 6 Bedroom- — ’48 to 
10 Roomette .. Feb. '49 Am. C. & F 
2 Dining July '49 Budd 
2 Tavern-Lounge 38 Lnge. "Taly ’ 49 Budd 
10 Coach 64 Aug Bull -Std. 
Denver & ; 
Rio Gr. W. 2. Sleeping Se: vais Budd 
2 Dining A} sees Budd 
Erie 30 Baggage >. “Hebewt Am. C. & F. 
7 6 Dble. Bedroom-— 
10 Roomette .. 2nd qtr. '49 Pull.-Std. 
Florida 15 21 Roomette ns Pull.-Std. 
East Coast 5 Coach eee Pull.-Std. 
Dining | Senne Pull.-Std. 
edroom- 
12 Roomette Set Mates Am. C. & -§ 
1 Baggage ee re Am. C. & F. 
1 Coach oes Budd 
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Expected 


Seating Date of 
Railroad No. Type Cap. Delivery 
Great 3 Baggage-Mail a 1949 
Northern 7 Coach 60 1949 
2 Cafe-Coach 28 Coach 
24 Cafe 1949 
2 = Parlor-Obs. 34 1949 
1  Cafe-Obs. 22 Cafe 
= Obs. 1949 
6 Coach 4th qtr. '49 
12 Coach re 4th qtr. ’49 
11 8 Bedroom- 
3 Compt. 4th qtr. 4 
1 Obs.-Lounge 4th atr. '49 
1 Baggage-Mail 1948 
1 Dining 36 1949 
1 Coffee Shop-Lnge 20 1949 
Gulf, Mob. 4 4 Sect.-8 Roomette- 
& Ohio 2 Bedr’m-2 Compt. 4th qtr. ’49 
Ill, Cent. 1 Tav-Coach-Lnge. 38 November 
1 Parlor-Bar-Lnge 36 November 
1 ~Parlor-Obs. 32 November 
1 Dining 48 November 
Iil!Terml, 2 Combine AO disses 
1 Coach ee - ie. Stere's io 
2 = Dining BE Aivece 
Kans. City 2 Bagg.-Mail-Dorm... December 
Southern 2 oach 67 December 
4 Coach 65 December 
2 = Dining 36 December 
Long"Is. 42 Double-deck 
Coach | ha 
Louisville 2 Baggage-Dorm. 1949 
&Nashv. 2 #£Baggage-Mai - 1949 
5 6 Double a 
10 Roomette < 1949 
2  Bedroom-Obs.- 
Lnge. 25 1949 
1 Dining 44 1949 
3 Coach 52 1949 
Miss. Pac. 3 Coach 60 June ’49 
2 Dining-Lnge. 32 Din. 
24 Lnge. June ’49 
6 6 Dble. Bedroom- 
10 Roomette » June '49 
New York 31 22 Roomette 22 ~=Early ’49 
Central 40 6 Dble. Bedroom- Nov. ’48 to 
10 Roomette 22 March ’49 
11 6 Dble. Bedroom- 
Bar-Lounge 34 Early '49 
7 ~ 5 Dble. Bedroom- 
Bar-Lnge.-Obs. 25 Ist half ’49 
87 6 Dble. Bedroom- 
10 Roomette 22 1948-49 
14 12Dble. Bedroom 24 Ist qtr. '49 
16 6 Dble. Bedroom- Nov. '48- 
Bar-Lnge. 34 Jan. ’49 


1 5 Dble. Bedroom- 
Bar-Lnge.-Obs. 


100 M.-U. Car 


25 March ’49 


130 Start 4th qtr. 
49 


N.Y.,Chic.,15 Sleeping -. 38rd qtr. °49 
& St. L. 10 Coach 52 3rd qtr. ’49 
N.Y.,N.H. 15 Grill 48 Dec.’48 to 
& H. Feb. ’49 
10 Dining 48 Nov.-Dec. 
2 Tav.-Obs.-Lnge. 57 November 
6 4 Dble. Bedroom- 
12 Duplex 20 June ’49 
21 4 Dble. Bedroom- 
14 Roomette 22 July 49 
Norfolk 2  Coach-Locker 48 Istqtr.’49 
& West. 2 2Compt. Coach = 1st qtr. '49 
10 Coach 8* Ist qtr. '49 
2 Tav.-Lnge.-Obs. 3 Ist qtr. 49 
3 6 Bedroom- 
10 Roomette 22 December 
4 Dining Oe seidrsie 
20 6 Bedroom- 
10 Cabin 22 2nd qtr. '49 
Penn, S “each ah es 
Combine 9 ss tvwains 
2 Seweeee os ees 
BO meepINRe = 2 ine wlerais 
(lee: re 
Oo. Weegee ke  sawsiee 
2 MeGmIme kk sw a 
59 Sleeping =... wees. 
2 Dee kk eK OS 
GO WEOGS 0 ke tee ae 
SMe 
G2 SIPING kao ere 
eo aera 
Reading 8# M.-U. Coach Start Nov, 
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Builder 


Am, 
Am, 


Am, 
Am. 


Am. C. & 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
R. R. Shops 
R.R. Shops 
R.R. Shops 


. 


20 20 
Bee KK 


F. 
F 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Am. C. & F. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
St.Louis Car 


St.Louis Car 
St.Louis Car 


P.R.R. Shps 


Am. C&F. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
St.Louis Car 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Budd 


RP Bp Re Re Re ke 
a it 


Pull. -Std. 
R.R. Shops 


Am. C, & Fe 


Railroad No. 


Richmond, 1 
Fredericks- 
burg & 1 
Potomac 
6 
i 
4 
3 
1 
Seaboard 3 
Air Line 
6 
13 
Southern 11 
3 
2 
2 
9 
19 
6 
2 
29 
11 
3 
4 
Southern 5 
Pacific 41 


-— m= OO -_ 
AM ATMIMNMOOANNWNHNNNWNHNR aANWNHNHNrw 


Spokane, 
Portld 
& Seat. 1 
7 
z 
6 
Un. Pac. 17 
6 
ii 
9 
9 
3 
3 
11 
11 
4 
50 
50 
Wabash 1 
3 
1 
| 
4 
10 
Western 7 
Pacific 4 
Western i 
of Ala. if 


Wis. Central 2 





Expected 


Seating Date of 


Type Cap. Delivery 
6 Dble. Bedroom- 
Bar-Lounge April '49 
2 Double room- 
14 Roomette April 49 
Dble. Bedroom- 
10 Roomette 4th qtr. ’48 
21 Roomette ee May ’49 
6 Dble. Bedroom- 
10 Roomette April '49 
Coach 54 March 49 
Dining ae May '49 
6 Dble. Bedroom- 
Buffet-Lounge Early ’49 
6 Dble. Bedroom- 
10 Roomette a Early '49 
6 Dble. Bedroom- 
10 Roomette . Early '49 
Coach 52 1949-50 
Baggage- Mail 1949-50 
Lounge-Bar 1949-50 
Baggage-Dorm. 1949-50 
Dining 2nd & 3rd 
atrs. ’49 
Coach 52 2nd & 8rd 
atrs. ’49 
Coach-Lounge 34 2nd & 3rd 
atrs. ’49 
Baggage- Mail oe Ist half *49 
Bedr’m-R’mette 16 Ist half ’49 
Bedr'm-R’mette 18 1st half ’49 
Bedroom-Obs. : 1st half ’49 
Bedroom-Lnge. : 1st half '49 
Dining 48 1949 
Sleeping ; 1949 
Baggage a 1949 
Chair 48 1949 
Chair 46 1949 
Chair 38 1949 
Tavern 56 1949 
Baggage-Postal : 1949 
Chair 44 1949 
Coffee Shop-Lnge 32 Din. 
14 Lnge. 1949 
Lounge 39 1949 . 
Baggage-Dorm. 1949 
Baggage- Mail 1949 
Dining 36 1949 
Lnge.-Bar 48) 1949 
Dining 44}7 1949 
Kitchen-Dorm. .. 949 
Coffee Shop 66) 1949 
Kitchen ag 1949 
Dining 66) 1949 
Lounge 39 1949 
Dining 48 1949 
Sleeping ee 1949 
Chair 48 1949 
Chair 1949 


44 
Coffee Shop-Lnge. 32 Din. 
14 


Lnge. 1949 


Baggage-Dorm. 1949 
Baggage- Mail 1949 
Dining-Lounge 32 Din. 

10 Lnge. Mid. ’49 
Baggage-Dorm. Mid. ’49 
Coach Mid. '49 
3 Dble. Bedroom- 
Roomette—Obs. Mid. ’49 
Dining 48 March '49 
Club-Dorm. May ’49 
Cafe-Lnge. June ’49 
Club-Lnge. Aug. 49 
Baggage-Dorm. Oct. ’49 
Post Office Oct. ’49 
Post Office Nov. '49 
Mail-Storage Dec. 49 
4 Bedroom- 
12 Roomette Feb. ’50 
4 Bedroom-6 Sect.- 
6 Roomette ‘ June ’50 
6 Bedroom- 
10 Roomette kien s od Seaieis 
Coach ee 


Buff.-Lnge.-Bagg. 
Coach 54 
Dining-Lnge. ; 
Obs.-Parlor-Lnge. .. 
Coach 

4 Dble. Bedroom-— 
12 Roomette 


Sleeping 
Dining 
Coach 
Sleeping 
Postal 
Baggage 


* Not including lounges. 
# 8 units of 2 cars each. 
} 3-car articulated units. 









Builder 





Am. C. & F. 
Am. C. & F. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-St¢. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Am. C. & F. 


Budd 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 


Budd 
Budd 
Budd 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


> 
2 2 QAEAAAN?E ¢ 
& & RR RR RRR f 
PSPS Pap Papal af fg 


Budd 
Pull -Std. 


Bu 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Am. C. & F. 
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DINING CAR DILEMMA 


ls you ran a grocery store and found yourself “los- 
ing your shirt’—even though your operation was as 
efficient as you could make it and your prices as high 
as you dared charge—you would probably seek greater 
volume of sales. If you found, however, that the more 
you sold, the more you lost, you’d probably get out 
of the grocery business as fast as you knew how. 

This is the sort of dilemma that faces the railroads 
in the operation of their dining car departments, but 
they have no such quick escape. While it is true that 
volume sales during the war years caused dining car 
service almost to break even, the crowded condition of 
diners and the limited-selection menus which were 
offered under wartime rationing would be entirely 
unacceptable in peacetime. Reversion to 1944 service 
standards and menus would drive passengers away, 
whereas it is a primary function of the dining car de- 
partment to hold existing travel and to attract new 
business to the railroad. 

The table shows that dining-car service was un- 
profitable as far back as 1918, and that its losses had 
increased up to prosperous 1929, and again to prewar 
1940. The abnormal conditions prevailing in 1943 have 
already been mentioned. The year 1947 showed some 
improvement over 1940, but it is clear that much is 
left to be accomplished before the loss can be turned 
into net. 

Wages of dining car personnel and the cost of food- 
stuffs served, combined, average from 100 to 110 per 
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Railroads must exploit opportunities for cost reduction— 
Expansion of commissary activities might provide a 


cushion for losses—Coach counter service finds favor 


Left—Lunch counters reduce personnel requirements and meet a much-needed 
demand for less expensive service to coach passengers. The car pictured is in 
service on the Northern Pacific’s “North Coast Limited.” 
Central has an intensive training program for its dining car employees 


cent of the total dining car revenues on representative 
dining car operating roads. These two items appear to 
be about as well controlled as possible. A cut in the 
personnel costs—since wages are fixed—means a re- 
duction in the number of employees and, therefore, a 
cut in the quality of service. A reduction in the food 
bill means a cheapening of the cuisine. Since neither is 
desirable, there are left only dining car supplies other 
than edibles, terminal charges, cleaning costs, fuel and 
refrigeration costs, and maintenance of crew quarters 
in which to seek economies. But even if these latter 
items were eliminated entirely—which is impossible 
—there still would be no net. 

Analysis suggests that something more positive 
than penny-pinching is needed to cut dining car 
deficits. Since the railroads already maintain commis- 
sary departments, completely staffed with experts, and 
fully equipped for the purchase, storage and purvey- 
ance of foodstuffs, perhaps they should expand and 
take over operations of station restaurants, establish 
new station lunch counter facilities and snack bars, 
and operate newsstands. These more remunerative op- 
erations are now largely allotted to concessionaires. 
The profitable sale of magazines, tobacco, candy, 
newspapers and knickknacks—now conceded to out- 
side interests—might well become a supporting arm 
of the dining car department, utilizing car personnel 
on trains during slack periods and occupying station 
space for which overhead is already provided. 

One railroad which ran dining cars at a loss was 
able to eliminate their operation entirely because its 
runs were short. The commissary department was 
kept intact, however, and given charge of station 
lunch counters and newsstands set up in four sta- 
tions, and newsstands only in three additional sta- 
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Above—The Illinois 
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Female help in dining cars has proved satisfactory where runs are not too long. The car pictured at the left is a C. & O. twin- 





unit diner with seats for 52 passengers. Modern commissary facilities (right) permit utilization of the latest methods of food 
handling and preparation, with resultant economies. The all-electric kitchen in the Pennsylvania's new half-million dollar Chicago 





The ratio of dining car revenue to total passenger revenue 
has increased steadily over the past 29 years. The ratio of din- 
ing car expenses to dining car revenues has never been satis- 
factory, and was 130.6 in 1947. 


Ratio Dining Ratio of 

of Dining Car ining-Car 

Passenger Dining Car Car Expense Exp. to 

Revenue Revenue Rev.to  (thou- Dining 

Year (thousands) (thousands) Pass.:Rev. sands) ar Rev 
1918 $1,032,870 $22,141 2.14 $23,647 106.8 
1929 873,564 34,780 3.98 46,154 T3207 
1940 417,269 23,428 5.61 32,028 136.7 
1943 1,652,868 92,538 5.60 93.813 101.4 
1947 963,322 83,400 8.66 108,952 130.6 





tions. The operation was started in depression 1936, 
but produced a net income that year of approximately 
$2,500, about 34% per cent of the gross. By 1940 the 
volume of sales was up nearly 20 per cent and the net 
nearly trebled. Last year the gross exceeded half a 
million, and the net was approximately $67,000. The 
lunch counter operations are in cities of but medium 
size. The combined population of all four is less than 
310,000. It was not possible to establish similar facili- 
ties at larger population centers because the railroad is 
in stations at these points on a tenant basis; otherwise, 
it is probable that the net would be very much greater. 
This is a small scale example, but is indicative of the 
possibilities which are open to the dining car depart- 
ments to neutralize the losses of their rolling restau- 
rants by operation of stationary dining rooms. 

It is interesting to note that the port authority of 
New York reports that it has been able to convert its 
airport deficits to net mostly through revenue obtained 
by operation of concessions. 

There may be some opportunity for better person- 
nel utilization on coach and Pullman trains by the 
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commissary prepares some foods just in advance of train departures, relieving car kitchen crews of many time-consuming jobs 


establishment of one- or two-man coach lunch counters, 
permitting a reduction in the number of tables and 
waiters in the main dining car. These facilities appear 
to have considerable passenger appeal, too. Dining car 
patrons have diverse backgrounds and tastes, whereas 
the customers of hotel dining rooms and restaurants 
automatically sort themselves into relatively homo- 
geneous groups. The provision of two types of food 
service may, then, not only enable the road to cut 
costs, but also to satisfy a greater number of pas- 
sengers. Coach-buffet service makes it possible for the 
passenger who is traveling “on a shoe-string” to eat 
at a price within his range. At the same time, the 
decor of the dining car is preserved for the passengers 
who can afford more elaborate service, and ‘who, in fact, 
demand it. Coach-counter service might sometimes 
avert the necessity of adding a second diner during 
seasonal rushes—an exceedingly expensive practice for 
the accommodation of relatively few passengers. 

A positive way to reduce losses from dining car op- 
erations is to cut out the operation altogether. Re- 
scheduling might accomplish this, particularly on 
overnight trains with arrivals scheduled just late 
enough for meal service to be demanded. A faster run, 
or earlier departure, might obviate the necessity for 
including a breakfast-only dining car in the train. 

Some important savings have been made through 
kitchen and pantry rearrangements. The installation 
of electric refrigeration has released up to 30 or 40 
per cent of the space formerly required for ice, and 
has made possible the use of frozen foods stored in 
deep-freeze units. Cooking with gas, electricity or 
“briquettes” has effected cost reductions or improved 
kitchen cleanliness and working conditions. Plastic 
aprons, paper cups and paper napkins have proved 
economical and especially well adapted to use in the 
coach-counter type cars. 
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Bus fares have increased only 10 per cent since 1941. Air 
line fares are up only 3% per cent from 1941 








FARES UP MUCH LESS 
THAN LIVING COSTS 


Rail rates still are generally below level of de- 
pression period, but fact is clouded by federal 
tax—Air lines launch low-fare "bargains" 
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— the 12 months since publication of the 1947 
Passenger Progress issue, railroads in all districts 
have increased their fares in varying amounts to meet 
the continued upswing in operating costs. Other 
changes in the prices of railroad passenger services 
during the period include increases in commutation 
fares in the New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
areas; a raise in charges for certain so-called “luxury” 
Pullman accommodations; and a boost of the per-bag 
“red cap” fee and parcel checking fee from 10 to 15 
cents in certain localities. 

In brief, first-class fares were raised to 4 cents per 
mile in the East and to 3.5 cents in the West. Coach 
fares went to 3 cents on the eastern carriers and to 2.5 
cents on the western roads and 11 southern roads (26 
southern roads had previously raised their coach and 
first-class fares to 2.5 cents and 3.5 cents per mile, re- 
spectively). In addition, the western railroads raised 
their intermediate-class fares to 3 cents. 

While these changes were taking place, competitors 
of the railroads—particularly the air lines—were also 
revising their fares upward. The air carriers put into 
effect two raises, each approximating 10 per cent. The 
first industry-wide increase occurred in December, 
1947, and the second in September, 1948. 

To offset fare increases somewhat, the air lines have 
concocted several so-called “bargain” fares which are 
lower than railroad fares in some instances and repre- 
sent some of the lowest charges in the history of air 
transportation. Certain air carriers have inaugurated, 
or plan to inaugurate, on an individual basis, the fol- 
lowing “bargains”: 

(1) Family fares, whereby all members of the fam- 
ily can travel at half-fare during the first part of the 
week when accompanied by ‘the head-of-the-house 
at full fare. 

(2) Group travel, which features a 20 per cent 
reduction in fares when 10 or more persons travel in 
a group. ' 

(3) “Coach” service, which eliminates the “frills” 
of more luxurious air travel and is intended to be 
comparable to railroad coach service. 

Some air lines have inaugurated round-trip ex- 
cursion fares at reductions ranging from 15 per cent 
to 25 per cent. With the general increase of air fares 
on September 1, the majority of lines knocked off the 
extra charge heretofore made for passage on the 
so-called “luxury” planes. The air lines are allow- 
ing a 5 per cent discount on round-trips, but the old 
15 per cent discount air travel card (primarily for 
businessmen) has not been restored. 

Although air lines fares have increased some 30 
per cent during the past 18 months, they are today 
only 3% per cent above 1941, due to the fact that 
sharp fare reductions were made by the air carriers 
immediately following the war’s end. 

During the first four months of this year, the vol- 
ume of rail and air travel slumped about 10 per cent 
and 5 per cent, respectively, while bus travel gen- 
erally managed to “hold its own.” Meanwhile, the 
private automobile is expanding its grip on the na- 
tionwide travel market. There are several indica- 
tions that more people are driving, among which 
are the following: (1) An increase in bridge and 
tunnel tolls; (2) a postwar record of 360,000 new 
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Air Bus 

One Round One Round 
Chicago to: Way Trip Way Trip 
Milwaukee, Wis. $ 5.05 $ 9.60 $1.40 $2.50 
St. Louis, Mo. 15:55 29.50 4.95 8.95 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 26.45 50.30 7.90 14.25 
New York, N. 44.10 83.80 13.60 21.80 
Dallas, Tex. 55.30 105.10 15.50 27.90 
Butte, Mont. 82.75 157.20 28.65 51.60 
Phoenix, Ariz. 94.80 180.10 30.95 55.75 
Los Angeles, Cal. 233.75 216.10 36.85 66.35 


*Includes parlor car seat to Milwaukee—lower berth to other points. 


Table | — Comparative Travel Costs (as of November 1, 1948) 





Rail—Coach Rail—Pullman* Automobile# 
One Round One Round Round 
Way Trip Way Trip Trip 

$2.12 $3.85 $3.78 $ 6.60 $ 7.88 
7.44 13.40 13.71 24.05 23.66 
14.10 21.85 22.90 43.60 37.24 
27.30 41.55 44.10 80.90 66.38 
23.86 42.95 42.30 73.50 83.68 
39.03 70.30 67.46 133.40 119.88 
45.97 81.25 80.81 140.20 141.10 
48.79 81.25 95.86 150.75 172.40 


#Includes only the cost of operating automobile, at rate of 3.5 cents per mile plus $1.36 per day (Source—American Automobile Association). 


Federal tax not included 





cars registered in August; (3) an increase of 7.3 
per cent in vehicle-miles on U. S. highways during 
May, 1948, compared with the same month in 1947, 
according to the Public Roads Administration; and 
(4) a reported 10 per cent increase in automobile 
travel during the past summer, when 60,000,000 per- 
sons vacationed by auto. In addition, the automobile 
industry expects to build 3,800,000 cars this year, 
which would be the best production year since 1929. 
A survey by the American Magazine discloses that 
two out of five families plan to buy cars before 1950. 

Private automobile travel has not escaped the ef- 
fect of higher costs, but increases have been less 
than on many other things in the family budget. 
To compare costs of travel by car and train in the 
light of recent price changes, qualified use may be 
made of the presumably conservative automobile 
cost figures supplied by the American Automobile 
Association. It estimates that the cars built since the 
war cost 3.5 cents per mile to operate, plus $1.30 per day 
for the cost of ownership (depreciation, license fees, in- 
surance, etc.). Thus, as indicated in Table I, the 
602-mi. round-trip journey between Chicago and St. 
Louis, Mo., would cost a motorist traveling alone 
approximately $23.66. By coach round-trip the cost 
would be $13.40 (exclusive of tax), and by Pullman 
in a lower berth it would be $24.05. Each additional 
car passenger cuts the per capita automobile cost de- 
cidedly in favor of that mode of travel. 

Despite recent fare increases, and excluding the 
15 per cent transportation tax, passenger fares are 
generally no more, and in many instances are actually 
less, than those which were in effect during many 
years prior to 1936. Moreover, railroad passengers 
today enjoy, at lower basic rates, conveniences and 
services unknown when fares were higher. 

In a recent decision authorizing higher pas- 
senger fares, the I.C.C. observed that “the approved 
rates will be relatively low in relation to the level 
of the railroads’ increased expenses; various items 
in the traveler’s budget, such as food and lodging; 
and the price of the private automobile, fuel, repairs 
and parking fees.” 

This is putting it mildly, as reference to the ac- 
companying chart will show. Since 1939—the most 
recent “normal” prewar year—the U. S. Department 
of Labor’s price index of consumers’ goods and 
services has risen 70 per cent (first six months, 1948). 
In contrast, the average fare per passenger-mile in 
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Table 11 — Comparison of Current Rail Fares with Those of 1932 


Pullman, Including 
Lower Berth 


Coach 

Chicago to: 1932 Current 1932* Current 
New York 

One-way $32.70 $27.30 $41.70 $44.10 

Round-trip 65.40 41.55 83.40 80.90 
Miami, Fla. 

One-way $52.13 35.90 67.51 62.89 

Round-trip 104.26 64.15 135.02 113.70 
Denver, Colo. 

One-way $37.28 25.88 48.16 45.49 

Round-trip 74.56 46.60 96.32 78.90 


*Includes surcharge, since removed 
Federal tax not included 





sleeping and parlor cars increased only about 27 per 
cent and, in coaches, about 31 per cent. This chart 
shows graphically that the railroads are “pikers” 
when compared with other businesses for matching 
the general rise in charges. 

While it is true that the railroads have increased 
their charges justifiably and to a lesser extent than 
other segments of the economy which are important to 
basic living, they cannot ignore subsidized. trans- 
port rivals which put a very definite ceiling on the 
level of railroad fares. In short, while the railroads 
may be right, they could become “just as dead as if 
they were wrong.” Others means of transport have 
so far managed to get by with lesser fare in- 
creases percentagewise over prewar levels than have 
the railroads—a cold cruel fact which forces the rail- 
roads to find a delicate balance between increased 
fares to cover increased costs, on the one hand, and 
loss of overall revenues by reason of diversion to com- 
peting carriers on the other. 
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ix present multitudinous variety of passenger-car 
types and design details is hampering shop production 
and increasing unit car costs to such an extent that 
both railroads and car builders recognize the necessity 
of doing something about it. The public also is directly 
interested, because excessive individualistic treatment 
of passenger-car details, while primarily designed to 
please the public, inevitably reduces the number of 
modern cars which railroads can acquire for a given 
expenditure and delays the delivery of those cars 
which are ordered. 


Many Small-Lot Orders 


Looking to the prompt and at least partial solution 
of this problem, individual car builders are now en- 
deavoring to develop designs of passenger cars made 
up of a maximum number of interchangeable units 
which can be manufactured and installed in cars at 
lower cost than when the cars are custom-built through- 
out. The Association of American Railroads’ Mechani- 
cal Division committee on car construction is also 
studying the subject with a view to finding out what 
can be done to standardize car details without obstruct- 
ing progress and thus reduce unit costs and speed up 
deliveries. This A.A.R. study is also being extended into 
the field of freight cars where many apparently in- 
significant differences in dimensions, for example, still 
exist in spite of strenuous past efforts to standardize 
fundamentals. 

The case for less diversification and more standardi- 
zation in passenger-car design and construction was 
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Small-lot orders limit the output of any car-building shop 


EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE Tl 


Both railroads and car builders lose 


with the many types and_ minor 
differences in design which retard shop 
production while increasing unit costs 


put in recent months by the chief engineer of one oi 
the major car builders in a published article* which 
was widely read and favorably commented on by rail- 
road men and car builders alike. Many important 
facts brought out in the article are presented in the 
following paragraphs, some of which are quoted in 
full from the original discussion. 

At one of the plants of this company, orders for .85 
lots of passenger-train cars, placed since World War II, 
represented 397 cars, or an average of less than five 
cars per lot. Only one lot had as many as 20 cars and 
18 orders were for one car each. Eighteen different 
railroads were represented and the cars ordered in- 
clude 22 standard A.A.R. classifications, such as bag- 
gage, mail, coach, parlor, dormitory, lounge, sleeping. 
observation, etc. The table shows the diversity in 
sleeping-car arrangement alone. 

Eight different varieties of car-body shell framing are 
* Allen W. Clarke, chief engineer, American Car & Foundry Co., in 


the July-August, 1948, issue of ‘“‘Wheels,” published by that com- 
pany. 
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JE TREDUCE VARIETY IN PASSENGER-CAR DESIGN 


specified, including carbon steel with welded frame 


in 





and riveted sheets, low-alloy high-tensile steel with 
spot-welded sheets, low-alloy high-tensile steel with 
riveted sheets, low-alloy high-tensile steel with stain- 
less fluted exterior, low-alloy high-tensile steel with 
riveted aluminum sheets, aluminum with riveted alum- 
inum sheets, aluminum with fluted anodized aluminum 
exterior, and steel underframe with aluminum super- 
structure. 

In a few instances two lots follow the same floor 
plan, but in only two cases do as many as three lots 
have the same floor plan. Even in cars with the same 
floor plan, important differences in major specialties, 
such as ait-conditioning equipment and electric gen- 
erators, necessitate variations in construction, thus 
largely offsetting advantages of the original sim- 
ilarity. 

Wide variations in interior decoration range from 
simple designs, using color treatment only for desired 
effects, to highly elaborate details, including wood 
carvings, metal etchings, panel effects and edge-lighted 
panels. Framing modifications are required to accom- 
modate many of these decorative features. 

Unnecessary variety in passenger-car design, in 
Conjunction with small-lot ordering, has the effect of 
appreciably boosting engineering costs as well as 
Production costs. For example, a complete set of draw- 
Ings and material specifications, required for each lot 
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There are many minor differences in dining-car kitchen arrangement 








A Partial List of Sleeping-Car Types Ordered 
From One Car Builder 


22-T.o0 ret-e 

21-Roomette 

18-Roomette 

14-Roomette; 4-bedroom 

14-Roomette; 2 drawing room 

12-Roomette; 4 bedroom 

10-Roomette; 6-bedroom 
‘10-Roomette; 3-bedroom; 2-compartment 
8-Roomette; 2-bedroom; 2-comp.; 4-section 
6-Roomette; 3-bedroom; 8-duplex roomette; 1-comp. 
6-Roomette; 4-bedroom; 6-section 

24-Duplex roomette 

16-Duplex roomette; 4-bedroom 

8-Duplex roomette; 4-bedroom; 4-section 
12-Bedroom 

6-Bedroom; bar-lounge 

6-Bedroom; buffet-lounge 

4-Bedroom; 1-compartment; observation-lounge 
4-Bedroom; 4-compartment; 2-drawing room 
2-Bedroom; 1-drawing room; observation-lounge 
1-Bedroom: 4-drawing room; observation-lounge 











of cars, includes 500 to 900 drawings and 300 to 600 
sheets of requisitions. The cost of engineering per lot 
is about the same, regardless of the number of cars in 
the lot. As a result, the engineering cost per car is 
relatively high on small-lot orders. 

The vast amount of detail involved in designing 
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modern passenger cars under present conditions puts 
a great strain on the engineering staffs of car builders 
who find it increasingly difficult to maintain adequate 
forces of trained personnel for this exacting work. 
The time involved in preparing the great number of 
detail drawings and specifications required also is an 
important factor and, in conjunction with material 
deliveries, usually determines the date when shop forces 
can start building the cars. 

From a production standpoint, the conditions men- 
tioned increase direct labor and retard shop output. 
The first car of a lot requires more direct labor and 
time for building than subsequent cars, because shop 
men must familiarize themselves with construction de- 
tails and work out methods and procedures. Hence 
the desirability of minimizing small-lot orders and 
making the runs on one type of car as long as possible. 


Railroad Needs Differ 


Doubtless, considerable variation always will be re- 
quired in the design and building of railway passenger 
cars. Railroads must of necessity consider their own 
individual operating and traffic requirements. The 
coach intended for high-density, short-haul traffic, for 
example, is not suitable for long overnight trips on 
lines having relatively low traffic density. Other traffic 
conditions require equipment which is specialized to 
a certain degree. 

“Within these limitations, however [writes Mr. 





More nearly standardized air-conditioning and switch panels 


would help 








Clarke], considerable standardization is possible and 
becoming imperative if the railroads are to keep their 
maintenance costs and inventories within reason and 
at the same time further increase joint operations and 
interchange of passenger cars with other roads. These 
considerations, together with substantial reductions 
in first cost and increased production of new cars, are 
certainly adequate reasons for furthering standardi- 
zation of passenger cars to the maximum extent pos- 
sible. 

“Some progress in this direction has already been 
made. Practically all of the postwar cars are 85 ft. 
long over coupler pulling faces. The A.A.R. construc- 
tion specification was advanced to standard in 1945 and 
is generally accepted by the railroads and car builders 
as representing the minimum for strength requirements. 
The A.A.R. cross-section contour for passenger cars 
was adopted as standard in 1940. Battery-box dim- 
sions and some details were standardized in 1945. Most 
of the railroads are accepting car builders’ standards 
of body framing construction which meet or exceed the 
requirements of the A.A.R. specifications. 


Costs Can Be Cut 


“But there is more to be done, without in any way 
stifling progress and design initiative or interfering 
with the efficient handling of passenger traffic by the 
railroads. 

“For instance, cars are bought frequently in train 
consists for a particular run, the railroad purchasing 
one or two such trains at a time. Such a train may 
be made up of a baggage-express car, combination bag- 
gage and coach, two coaches, diner, parlor car and 
lounge-observation car—six separate lots or types re- 
presenting a total of only seven cars. This may be 
necessary in some cases, but considerable savings could 
be achieved if the roads would purchase their require- 
ments for one or more types of cars each year over 
a period of years, eventually equipping all important 
trains with modern streamline cars. 

“Tt is also felt that many of the variations in arrange- 
ments and details on different railroads result from 
fancied rather than real reasons. As an example, it is 
hard to understand why there should be such an in- 
finite variety in dining-car kitchen interiors and equip- 
ment. Three or four standard arrangements of differ- 
ent capacities should be sufficient. Also the great 
variety of sleeping-car arrangements which has de- 
veloped since the railroads started purchasing their 
own sleepers does not seem to be justified by any cor- 
responding differences in passenger traffic demands. 
Many other similar examples could be cited.” 

In view of the general agreement that excessive in- 
dividuality in passenger-car design, structural details 
and equipment is penalizing railroads by increasing 
unit car costs and retarding’ deliveries, the steps now 
being taken both by railroads and car builders, as 
outlined in the opening paragraphs of this article, are 
a hopeful augury for some definite improvement in 
conditions. Individual railroads can help by supporting 
the A.A.R. and the car builders in their constructive 
joint efforts to reduce the multiplicity of designs and 
increase, within reasonable limits, the standardization 
of passenger-car equipment. 
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REPORT ON PULLMAN 


By C. R. HARDING 


President, The Pullman Company 











Railroad-owned sleeping car company ready with uniform 
service contract — Costs cut $10 million a year — 
Rebuilding room cars from old open-section units 


ba working on a plan for the future of the Pullman 
Company, it early became apparent that there is no 
problem so far as service is concerned. All of the 
features of traditional Pullman service are being ad- 
ministered by a well-trained and efficient organization 
to a degree of expertness that, in my opinion, could 
not be duplicated by a number of separate sleeping 
car organizations operating independently of each other. 

Thus, the only real problem with which we are 
confronted is that involving the financial arrange- 
ment best suited to fit that service. Heretofore, Pull- 
man has allocated the costs of conducting its busi- 
ness on a car days’ service basis. This general aver- 
aging of the pool of expenses among all of the rail- 
roads on which Pullman service is operated has been 
unsatisfactory to some roads and, in an attempt to 
arrive at a plan of expense allocation that would be 
more equitable and acceptable to all of our railroad 
customers, Coverdale & Colpitts, an outstanding en- 
gineering research organization, was retained last 
February to make an independent detailed analysis 
of Pullman operating costs and recommend to Pullman 
and the railroads a plan and basic formula for a ser- 
vice-pricing schedule. This special study has now been 
completed and copies have been submitted to the 
railroads for their information, study and considera- 
tion. There has also been submitted to the railroads 
a tentative plan for the future of Pullman, together 
with a draft of a new uniform service contract based 
upon the service-pricing formula recommended by 
Coverdale & Colpitts. 

Meanwhile, on the possibility that such a plan may 
not be entirely acceptable to the railroads, the Pull- 
man management is working upon, and will be pre- 
pared to offer, an alternate plan designed to re- 
move any inequities that may now exist. 


Economies $10 Million a Year 


A year ago there was imperative necessity, if Pull- 
man were to remain solvent, of substantially reduc- 
ing the expense of conducting the business, without 
impairing the service to the railroads and the pub- 
lic or reducing our service standards. After thorough 
Study and cooperative, intelligent consideration by 
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The Author 


our officers and department heads, we planned and 
developed an intensive “economy drive.” A funda- 
mental and indispensable condition was that any re- 
duction in personnel or revision of practices and 
procedures must be accomplished without impairing 
the service. 

Furthermore, this “economy drive” had to be car- 
ried on in the face of a declining volume of traffic, ris- 
ing costs and increasing sales resistance by consum- 
ers generally—and especially by customers of service 
agencies. 

The result to date has been a reduction in operat- 
ing costs approximating $10 million a year. This has 
been accomplished by the consolidation of shop and 
yard maintenance under the jurisdiction of one de- 
partment head, with a resultant streamlining of clean- 
ing, maintenance and related activities; simplification 
of shop practices; and streamlining of the accounting 
and financial departments. Through these activities 
the payroll was reduced by some 3,000 employees. 

These economies were offset in part by increased 
wages and material costs. However, the savings in 
the cost of conducting the business exceeded the in- 
creased wage and material costs, and for the first 
eight months of 1948, at the higher wage rates, oper- 
ating expenses were $2,472,000 less than in the cor- 
responding eight months of 1947. 


Air Getting a Bigger Slice 


As a result of the “economy drive” and despite a 
wage increase granted to conductors, by November, 
1947, the operation of the business was on the profit 
side of the ledger. Subsequently, we found it neces- 
sary to apply for and received a further increase in 
room rates, resulting in an estimated increase in 
revenue of approximately 33 million a year. 

Pullman sleeping car service derives its patronage . 
from the first-class travel market, where in recent 
years the competition has been keen, spirited and in- 
telligent. Improved, modern railroad coach trains, 
bus lines and the private automobile exert a com- 
pelling influence in this market, but the domestic air 
lines are Pullman’s chief competitor. Not only that, 
but the basic fact is that the total first-class trans- 
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Pullman is currently rebuilding four cars a month in its shops, 
transforming old open-section sleeping cars into enclosed space 
units containing 12 roomettes, 3 double-bedrooms and 2 
single-bedrooms, called the “Elm” type. The interior shown 
here is of one car remodeled in 1947, and differs somewhat 
from the 20 cars programmed for 1948 and 1949 
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portation market itself has fallen off drastically. From 
1945 to 1947, this market dropped 39 per cent—from 
30.3 billion passenger-miles to 18.4 billion. 

In 1945 domestic trunk-line air passenger-miles 
were 11.11 per cent of all first-class transportation; in 
1946, 23.1 per cent; in 1947, 33.1 per cent; and during 
the first four months of 1948, the ratio of air travel to 
the total first-class movement hit an all-time record 
high of 43.13 per cent. 

It may be that this penetration of first-class rail 
travel by air lines is approaching a limit, if this limit 
has not already been reached, but whether this is so 
or not, air line competition is a factor which must be 
weighed carefully in the study and consideration of 
any further increase in sleeping car rates. I am well 
aware that the domestic air lines are having their own 
troubles, and that for a number of months many of 
them have been operating at substantial losses, but 
they provide an agency of transportation which is and 
will continue to be an important participant in the 
first-class travel market. 

Another factor which has had a marked effect on our 
business was the failure this summer of vacation and 
tourist travel to reach the volume which last winter 
and spring was so hopefully anticipated. True, we still 
had an increase in total revenue due to the increase 
in our rates, which for the seven months ended July 
31, 1948, amounted to 4.7 per cent, but we had a de- 
creased traffic volume of approximately 11 per cent. 


Advertising to Be Continued 


While we are continuing our efforts to reduce costs, 
we must also continue to promote and attract patronage 
to sleeping cars. So, while the budget was somewhat 
reduced, we have continued our advertising campaign 
and related activities in 1948, including an exhibit 
of sleeping car accommodations at the Chicago Rail- 
road Fair. This exhibit has attracted a large attend- 
ance and has generally been regarded as one of the 
most colorful, informative and educational exhibits at 
the fair. We are proposing to continue our advertising 
in 1949, and a budget for the program was approved 
by the executive committee of our directors in Septem- 
ber. There is no yardstick by which we can accurately 
measure the effectiveness of our advertising. But, may 
I modestly add, under the most generally accepted 
method now available—the Starch Rating Service— 
Pullman advertising in 1948 topped in observation and 
readership all other transportation advertising, as it 
has for the past several years. 

We have continued our Service Conferences with 
our operating personnel in scores of meetings through- 
out the country. These have produced improvements 
in service standards, better performance by car serv- 
ice employees and a strengthening of employee morale. 
In order to keep the railroads informed of our service 
objectives and methods of attaining them, railroad 
officers were invited to these conferences, many of 
whom participated and later commented most favorably 
upon them. 

The Pullman management has also had under way 4 
complete survey of present and probable long-range 
requirements of a sleeping car fleet, which will include 
plans and recommendations for modernization and 
continued use of suitable cars of the present fleet until 
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other equipment becomes available. A preliminary re- 
port on this study has been completed by our operating 
department and is now being considered by the man- 
agement. 

Actual requests of the railroads for cars for regular 
line, overflow and special service during the past year 
were beyond our capacity to meet. The most acute 
shortage was in room cars. Our fleet was woefully 
short of this class of equipment, so much so that we 
had to press into service 43 non-air conditioned room 
cars during the winter seasons 1946-1947 and 1947- 
1948. Even this expedient did not begin to meet the 
demand. 

Individual railroads started, in November, 1943, to 
order from the car builders new sleeping cars for 
their own account. These orders now total 1,299 cars, 
297 of which had been completed, leased to Pullman 
and placed in service as of October 27, 1948. 


Remodeling of Cars 
In 1947 four 12-section, 1-drawing room cars were 


remodeled by Pullman to include 12 roomettes, 1 draw- 
ing room, 1 double bedroom, and 2 single bedrooms. 


These cars were well received by the railroads and the , 


public, and the remodeling of 20 additional cars has 
been authorized. This program is now under way in 
our own repair shops at the rate of four cars per 
month. Nine of the cars have been delivered. Their 
floor plan, which we have termed the “Elm’’ type, 
differs slightly from that of the first four cars, as it 
provides 12 roomettes, 3 double bedrooms and 2 single 
bedrooms. Two of the three double bedrooms may be 
thrown en suite as a drawing room, and may be sold 
at the same tariff rate as the latter. These cars have 
all “high speed betterments” and can be used as re- 
lief cars on any train in the country. 

The railroads generally think well of them, and one 
company has under consideration a program calling 
for conversion of a number of cars to this plan in a 
commercial car-building plant. In addition, a number 
of other roads have requested Pullman to remodel 
“Elm” cars for regular service on their lines, but 
under present conditions we have been compelled to 
advise that the limited capacity of our repair shops 
must be devoted to remodeling cars for the Pullman 
pool for an indefinite period. 

Another type of car needed to cope with the com- 
petitive situation and not adequately provided for in 
the new car-building program of the railroads, is a 
car containing a few open sections, in addition to 
roomettes and bedrooms. We have designed a floor 
plan to meet this situation. 

We are also giving study and consideration to a plan 
for a modernized car that will meet the requirements 
of numerous strictly overnight or “policy” lines, yet 
which can be converted from existing open-section 
sleeping cars at low cost. Consideration is also being 
given to requirements for additional bedroom-buffet- 
lounge cars and some tourist cars. 

We | have also prepared tentative specifications for 
new sleeping cars of the various plans and capacities 
mentioned. However it is our present view that defi- 
nite recommendations should not be made as to cars 
that may later be or dered, until we have acquired more 
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experience with the relative performance and mainte- 
nance costs of the different types of equipment and 
appliances on the new cars now being delivered. The 
equipment, accessories and facilities of the sleeping cars 
ordered by the different roads vary a great deal. 


Many Kinds of Equipment 


Because of the many different kinds of equipment 
installed in the new railroad-owned sleeping cars, 
Pullman must:purchase and carry in stock a wide 
variety of replacement parts. Our maintenance men 
must be taught how to care for all of these types and 
the car employees trained in the operation of varying 
control mechanisms. 

During the year, as the result of a suggestion made 
by a member of the Railroad Advisory Committee, we 
concluded that closer correlation between local rail- 
road and Pullman activities, particularly in the main- 
tenance and supply departments, would be beneficial 
to the interests of both parties. We, therefore, sug- 
gested to the operating vice-presidents of a number of 
roads that joint Railroad-Pullman committees be dele- 
gated to investigate Pullman’s activities, practices and 
set-ups at each point on their roads where Pullman 
forces are stationed. The Pullman delegation in each 
case is headed by the zone superintendent. The’ joint 
committees are expected to determine the extent to 
which supplies and materials may be exchanged by the 
two parties to mutual advantage and, further, to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the various practices followed by 
Pullman in cleaning cars, maintenance of air condi- 
tioning, electrical equipment and other facilities, as 
well as the efficiency of Pullman’s methods of alloting 
and controlling the time for the various operations, 
all with a view of making any suggestions that occur 
to them that may increase our overall efficiency and 
effect economies. 

Mutually beneficial results have been obtained from 
the joint surveys that have been completed or that are 
still in progress on eight important railroads. It is 
contemplated that similar surveys will ultimately be 
conducted on all of the roads with which Pullman has 
operating agreements. 

A favorable side result to Pullman on the surveys 
so far conducted has been the practically unanimous 
opinion expressed by railroad representatives that 
Pullman’s maintenance and supply operations are con- 
ducted with a high degree of efficiency. These expres- 
sions were confirmed by the fact that suggestions as to 
changes in maintenance practices related only to minor 
details. 


Sees Sound Plan 


I am more than hopeful that we will agree upon a 
sound plan that will provide for the continued conduct 
of the business by Pullman with its thoroughly trained 
and efficient organization, including all of the services 
which it has traditionally performed. I am firmly 
convinced that any other method “ef conducting the 
business would not be in the interest of the railroads, 
generally or individually, or furnish that type and 
standard of service which the public not only is en- 
titled to demand, but to receive. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE ELECTRICALLY 





Electrical equipment now provides passenger 
trains with services available in few fine hofels 








BP aearscat equipment for passenger cars now receiving 
special attention includes axle generators and engine- 
driven generators, provision of power for the complete 
electrification of diners, air-conditioning controls, fil- 
ters, sealed units for air conditioning and mechanical 
refrigeration, standby power, increased use of lighting 
for decoration as well as illumination, a new type of 
storage battery, radio telephone service, intercommuni- 
cating telephones and public address systems. 

Power requirements for main-line passenger trains 
have so increased that the 20/25-kw. axle generators 
generally applied in recent years are not large enough 
to meet the load demands of some cars. A number of 
new cars are now being equipped with 30/35-kw. gen- 
erators and some cars will have two 25-kw. axle gen- 
erators. Precooling and other power demands in yards 
and terminals make large demands on batteries which 
now must operate on 3- and 4-hour, rather than on 
8-hour ratings. The result is that batteries seldom start 
a run fully charged and must be replenished on the 
run by the axle generator. To relieve this condition, 
25-hp., instead of 15-hp., standby motors are used on 
some axle m.g. sets. Also new yard and terminal power 
facilities have been installed and are being studied. 

Whether or not the larger generators put an objec- 
tional load on the locomotive is still a moot question. 
Above—Dining-car steward on a New York Central train notifies For those who think it is, four manufacturers have 


a sleeping-car passenger a dining car table is available. Below— developed Diesel-engine-generator sets for individual 
Chesapeake & Ohio version of a “Lunch Car” Pe : — lh 
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car mounting. Three of these sets develop from 25 kw. 
to 40 kw. of three-phase, 220-volt, 60-cycle power, with 
meaiis for producing 115-volt a.c. power for lighting 
and appliances, and one will also generate 2 or 3 kw. 
of d.c. power for battery charging. It is possible to 
connect a number of such a.c. generators in parallel 
through a train line, thus providing for a possible 
machine failure. This also makes possible the removal 
of some of the power plants for servicing at times of 
the year when the load is light. Tests indicate that 
operating costs of such sets are low, but no data are yet 
available including costs of periodic overhaul. 

Nickel-cadmium storage batteries are being tried in 
passenger car service. In one application, two 88-cell, 
115-volt sets, rated 360 amp.-hr., were operated for a 
period of six months with 20/25-kw. axle generators. 
These were removed for redesign of trays and cans, 
and recently two more sets were placed in operation. 
The committee on car electrical equipment of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads reports on these bat- 
teries as follows: “With this type of battery, the evap- 
oration of water in the cells appears to be less rapid 
than with other types of batteries. There is no in- 
formation available on this type of battery for 32-volt 
and 64-volt service that will meet standard A.A.R. 
specifications.” 


All-Electrie Diners 


Complete electric service on diners, including cook- 
ing, is being studied intensively. Cooking is done elec- 
trically on the “Train of Tomorrow,” and an all- 
electric diner is undergoing development. A recent 
study of the power requirements shows: a connected 
load of 67 kw. for electrical applications, and indicates 
that an average load of 49.9 kw. may be expected when 
the car is in service. These loads do not include hot 
water heating at approximately 20 kw. nor car heating 
at approximately 45 kw., which can be obtained from 
a combination of electric heat and reclaimed waste 
heat, if Diesel alternators are used. 

The present designs and plans for cooking are based 
on resistance-type heating elements. Equipment is also 
available for high-frequency, high-speed cooking and 
it appears that infra-red heat for cooking will also be 
given consideration. There appears to be little differ- 
ence in the load demand for resistance and high-fre- 
quency cooking equipment. 

Mechanical refrigeration for diners has been found 
to be a real asset, and it appears probable that it will 
continue to replace ice. 


Lighting 


The trend in lighting is constantly toward more fluo- 
rescent. All lighting in the cars of the New York 
Central’s new “Century,” recently placed in service, is 
fluorescent, except for small lights in lockers and re- 
frigerators. These fluorescent lights. operate from a 
Source of 64-volt d.c. power. On other railroads, fluo- 
rescent lights used in train service operate on alter- 
nating current. In nearly all cases, this is 115-volt 
Power obtained through a converter or inverter from 
a 32-, 64- or 110-volt d.c. power source. 

The A. A. R. committee on car electrical equipment 
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reports that “A so-called ‘Warm Tone’ fluorescent 
lamp (3,000-deg.) hot cathode, has been developed for 
installations where incandescent lamps (2,800-deg.) 
are also used. These lamps, if used without the incan- 
descent type, produce some objectionable results, and 
they are under further development. The use of the 
Circline lamp is reported with few exceptions to have 
not been extended beyond table and floor lamps.” 


Air Conditioning 


In the field of air conditioning, special attention is 
being given to improved controls. Three of the most 
recently developed types are described in the report 
of the A.A.R. committee on car air-conditioning equip- 
ment. One of these controls is based on a resistance- 
type thermostat which forms one leg of a Wheatstone 
bridge. Another employs finned radiation and a double- 
bulb, single-tube thermostat to maintain comfortable 
temperatures. A third is predicated on utilizing the 
overhead supply as the base heat and supplementing 
this with steps of floor heat as the outside temperature 
drops. 

All of these controls function to control cooling as 
well as heating, and in all cases the compressor runs 
continuously in hot weather, and the cooling effect is 
adjusted to suit the demand either by varying the speed 
of the compressor or by unloading compressor cylin- 
ders. According to the report, both methods are in 
general use and give acceptable service. 

Hermetically sealed refrigeration units for cooling 
drinking water are now available and are being used 
successfully for supplying circulating drinking water 
to individual taps in room cars. A system of passenger- 
car air conditioning also has been developed which 
employs two 5-hp. hermetically sealed compressor units. 
These units are supplied from a source of 220-volt, 
3-phase, 60-cycle power. 


Communication Service 


Several railroads have now installed radio telephone 
service on some of their trains. There is a telephone 
and an operator on the train, a radio link serving to 
connect the user on the moving train with the Bell 
system. Charges range from 30 cents, for the local area 
in which the train is running, to daytime person-to- 
person long-distance phone rates. 

The development of a standard communication plug 
and receptacle for mounting over the car vestibule has 
stimulated the use of intercommunicating telephones, 
public address systems, and the distribution through 
the train of radio broadcasts and wire-recorded music. 
The telephone and address system provides a number 
of services, such as arranging for dining-car seating, 
paging recipients of radio telephone calls, making an- 
nouncements, and distribution of entertainment pro- 
grams. Some coaches have been equipped with pillow 
speakers placed inside the headrest of the seat. These 
permit individual passengers to listen to programs 
without disturbance to others. 

For room cars, there are communication systems 
with selector switches, which permit the passenger to 
select one of several radio or recorded programs. A 
flashing light indicates a forthcoming announcement. 
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HOW MUCH IS CURVE REDUCTION WORTH? 


Progress is being made by the railroads in improving their 
lines for passenger service—Many factors are involved 
in determining the economic justification for such projects 











Modern grading equipment has been an important factor in 
making possible line-change projects requiring the movement 
of large amounts of material. The equipment shown here is 
working on a line-relocation project on the Northern Pacific 
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= roads have almost reached the point in their 
line-improvement efforts in behalf of passenger service 
where further work will be of a relatively minor 
nature or confined to isolated locations. In contrast, 
there are others on which large amounts of work re- 
main to be done, requiring years to finish. 

These and many other interesting facts regarding 
present and future programs of curve reduction were 
unearthed in a study made especially to obtain in- 
formation for this article, which included interviews 
with a number of top-ranking engineering officers. 
With the understanding that they would not be quoted, 
these officers spoke frankly, and frequently at con- 
siderable length, regarding their present and future 
plans for line improvements. Also, expressions of 
opinion were obtained regarding such matters as the 
amount of money a road is justified in spending in 
obtaining specific objectives and whether present high 
costs of construction have caused line-improvement 
programs to be pared or shelved. 





a 
a 


Current Activity Varies 


There is wide disparity between different roads 
in the volume of line-improvement work now under 
way and in the amount of such work planned for the 
future. Seventy-five per cent of the roads involved 
in the study now have such projects under way, 
ranging from a single job on one road to three ex- 
tensive undertakings at scattered locations on another. 

On the basis of the interviews it is possible to 
make some interesting observations regarding the 
thinking on different roads with reference to line 
improvements in behalf of passenger service. One 
of these is that the roads most active in progressing 
such projects are nearly always those that are at 
least at a momentary disadvantage in meeting the 
schedules of competing lines. Conversely, companies 
occupying a favorable position in this respect are 
apt to exhibit much less interest in large-scale curve- 
reduction work. On one line that is doing little or 
no curve work passenger service is operated at 4 
loss, and the position is taken that, under these cir- 
cumstances, large expenditures to improve that ser- 
vice are not justified. j 

Another fact brought out is that the high costs 0! 
construction are not having a serious effect on line- 
improvement work. On those roads with curve work 
to be done the general attitude seems ta he to £0 
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Above—This is one of 17 curves eliminated in a single project on a main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Below — Bridge work 
under way on a_ relocated section of the Southern Pacific in Texas. The old line can be seen in upper left corner 
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ahead to the extent that available funds will permit. 
Obviously, this means that more work would be done 
if costs were less. While there are cases in which 
individual projects have been canceled or postponed 
because costs were considered out of line, there seems 
to be no general tendency to put off construction proj- 
ects until a time when costs have come down. 


Low-Cost Jobs Done First 


Another pertinent observation is that, as a group, 
the larger roads, as a result of the efforts of past 
years, have made substantial progress toward bring- 
ing curvature down to a point where it will con- 
stitute little or no restriction on high-speed passenger 
service. Generally the aim is to get curves down to 
a maximum of one degree, and to reduce them even 
further if this can be done without excessive cost. 
In fact, there are those who hold that curve-reduc- 
tion projects in high-speed territory are not worth 
while unless the curvature can be brought down to 
one degree or less. 

It was to be expected that, in preparing their lines 
for high-speed operation, the roads would give first 
attention to those locations on main routes where 
the greatest benefits would be obtained from a given 
expenditure. The result is that on most roads these 
low-cost locations have long since been corrected, 
and what remain are places where projects to reduce 
the curvature to a desirable maximum could be car- 
ried out only at a much greater cost. Such situations 
are common in rugged or mountainous country or 
along rivers or coast lines. Many curve-reduction and 
line-improvement projects have been carried out in 
such territory. An example is the $5,500,000 under- 
taking on the Mountain subdivision of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. An important factor in bringing the cost 
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Relocated line, with new 
station, on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, con- 
structed as part of an 
extensive line-improvement 
program between Chicago 
and Kansas City 


of such undertakings within a practicable range is 
the highly efficient equipment that is available today 
for moving earth. Without such equipment many 
streamliners would still be finding it necessary to 
reduce speeds on curves that have long since been 
eased or eliminated. 

Excessive curvature is also found frequently where 
lines pass through cities. If high-speed trains must 
stop, or slow down by law, at such places, there is, 
of course, little to gain by reducing the curvature. 
The prevailing opinion regarding these points of 
high-cost curve reduction is that, except where other 
considerations apply, such as a need for separating 
grades, it is not to be expected that much will be 
done regarding them, at least in the foreseeable future. 


Some Economic Considerations 


The economic aspects of line improvements in the 
interest of better and faster passenger service have 
interesting implications. Most types of improvements 
to the fixed properties can be made to justify them- 
selves on the basis of a tangible and substantial re- 
turn on the investment. But this is not the case where 
improvements are made solely for the benefit of 
passenger service. Increased safety and comfort for 
passengers are intangibles that cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. And on curve-reduction projects 
these considerations are generally considered to have 
at least as much weight as shortened schedules made 
possible by the greater permissible speed. In fact, t 
is not uncommon for curves to be reduced or elimt- 
nated solely for the purpose of promoting safety 
or comfort. An example is a recent project in which 
$2,500,000 was spent to reduce a curve of more than 
7 deg. to 1 deg. 30 min. In this case the train time 
saved was so small as to be negligible. 
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A relocated section of line 
on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe near Quinlan, 
Okla. The old roadbed is 
visible at right 


Not infrequently, however, line-improvement pro- 
grams involving entire territories are carried out 
with the objective, among other things, of effecting 
a substantial reduction in running time between dis- 
tant terminals. There is, of course, no precise way of 
determining how much this reduction will mean in 
the way of increased business, but the roads pay 
dearly for the reduced time. As the result of one 
multi-million-dollar project the running time of one 
train was reduced slightly more than two hours, and 
the cost per minute of reduced time was about $115,- 
000. In another project the running time of passenger 
trains was reduced 25 min. at a cost of $103,000 
per minute saved, and in a third the cost of a two-hour 
reduction was approximately $46,000 a minute. 


Tangible Benefits Too 


In all of these projects the reduction of running 
time was only one of several considerations involved. 
In fact, this holds true for the great majority of line 
improvement projects. And some of these other con- 
siderations are such that their effect can be measured 
in the form of a tangible return on the investment. 
For instance, line improvement is frequently com- 
bined with a reduction in the ruling grade that may 
permit tonnage ratings for freight locomotives to be 
increased or pusher service to be eliminated. Also, 
where the line is shortened or the curves reduced, a 
corresponding reduction in maintenance costs is real- 
ized. Furthermore, where running time is lessened 
there may be a tangible saving in the wages of train 
crews. 

In situations where. line improvement work is car- 
ried out with better and faster passenger service 
Primarily in mind, as where a railroad seeks to over- 
come handicaps that put it at a disadvantage with 
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competing lines, the decision as to whether the re- 
quired expenditure is justified is largely a matter of 
judgment. The engineering department makes the 
plans and estimates and determines the extent of the 
betterment in service that can be expected; then the 
trafic department and management must decide 
whether the advantages to be expected will justify 
the expenditures. 

On the other hand, if the improvement will result 
in tangible savings, a definite return on the invest- 
ment can be computed, which is frequently sufficient 
to justify the expenditure as a business investment, 
exclusive of the intangible benefits, such as greater 
comfort and safety. One company, for instance, con- 
siders that an improvement is a sound investment if 
it will produce a return of about five per cent. This 
requirement, incidentally, is somewhat reduced from 
what it was a few years ago when interest rates gen- 
erally were higher. All the companies contacted in 
the survey finance their line-improvement projects 
from earnings, and doubtless this applies to most 
other roads. 

Attention has been focused in this article on line- 
improvement work because of its close relationship 
with high-speed passenger service. However, other 
activities involving the fixed properties are at least 
of equal importance in their effect on passenger ser- 
vice and on the traveling public, and are receiving 
their share of attention today. Most railroads, for 
instance, are fully aware of the value of modern, at- 
tractive passenger stations, and many are active in 
bringing such structures up to date as fast as condi- 
tions will permit. Also, much of the money that goes 
into the tracks and structures in the form of main- 
tenance and improvements is spent with an eye to 
increased safety and comfort for passengers, as well 
as higher speeds. 
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A. a part of an overall program of improving tracks 
and acquiring modern trains with high-speed locomo- 
tives, many railroads are now expanding their use of 
modern signaling. These installations not only improve 
train safety but also facilitate utilizing the new equip- 
ment and tracks at the speeds for which they were de- 
signed. Safety, prevention of collisions, is a basic pur- 
pose of all signaling. In addition, modern signaling, as 
now being installed on numerous railroads, includes 
protection against many other forms of hazard. Fur- 
thermore, these new signaling projects are a means of 
eliminating numerous train stops and delays, thereby 
aiding to reduce overall schedules and to keep trains 
on time. 


A Higher Percentage of Safety 


The basic element of the automatic controls of sig- 
nals is the track circuit, by means of which signals are 
controlled to prevent collisions between trains as well 
as to detect such hazards as broken rails, misplaced 
switch points and cars on turnouts that may foul the 
main track. This track circuit feature is included in 
different forms of signaling installed extensively dur- 
ing the past ‘year on a total of 3,808 mi. of track. As 
of January 1, 1947, such systems were in service on 
115,305 mi. of track. In 1947 and up to now in 1948, 
the railroads have installed these modern signaling sys- 
tems just about as fast as the supply of materials and 
the availability of construction forces would permit. 

In addition to the conventional practice of controlling 
signals automatically to prevent collisions and to de- 
tect broken rails, some roads are now incorporating 
in their signal systems some of the devices available 
to detect: (1) equipment dragging from trains; (2) 
rock slides; (3) high water that may flood the tracks; 
(4) misplaced bridge spans; and (5) fire on wood 
trestles or in wood-lined tunnels. Also, an inventor 
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Left—With train stop, cab signaling or train control now in 
service on a total of 20,747 track miles, one of these three 
forms of protection most likely will be added within the next 
five years on about 23,500 track miles, where trains are 
operated at 80 m.p.h. or more—Note the cab signal (upper left) 


Facing page (left) —Automatic block signaling is now in service 
on 105,335 track miles. This system will be installed during the 
next five years on approximately 22,000 additional track miles 


Facing page (right)—With centralized traffic control, one man 
can control the power switches and signals in an extended 
territory, in some instances 100 to 150 mi. 


SIGNALS ADD TC 
PASSENGERS’ SAFETY 


Modern signaling systems reduce the number 
and duration of train stops, and the various 


forms of new devices detect special hazards 





has developed a device to detect broken flanges on 
car wheels. 

Rock-slide detectors are a form of protection to avoid 
train accidents that otherwise may be caused if large 
rocks fall from cliffs onto the tracks. These detectors 
include special fences on tall poles along the track. 
When rocks strike the fences, controllers are operated, 
and signals are set to stop approaching trains. 

One form of dragging-equipment detector includes 
cast-iron brackets mounted in the track just below the 
level of the top of the rails. Equipment hanging or 
dragging from a locomotive or car will break one of 
the brackets and thereby open a circuit which causes 
signals ahead of the train to display Stop aspects. These 
detectors are located in approach to switches and cross- 
overs where the turnout rails might deflect the drag- 
ging equipment under the wheels, causing a derailment. 
Another form of dragging detector, announced by two 
manufacturers recently, consists of panels pivoted at 
the lower edge on a shaft across the track under the 
rail level. The top edge of the panel is level with the 
top of the rail. Equipment dragging from a train strikes 
the panel and rotates it on its shaft, thus opening cir- 
cuits to control signals. Springs restore the panel to 
its normal position, ready for service again. 

Where flash floods may occur in secondary rivers, 
perhaps causing damage to tracks unknown to any 
railroad employee, several railroads have installed spe- 
cial flood detectors. When water rises above a certain 
level, a float causes contacts to operate signals in 
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each direction to the Stop aspect. All of these special 
detector devices are an aid in improving the safety 
of operation of passenger trains. 


Faster Than Train Orders 


Centralized traffic control is a modern system which 
includes not only automatic block signal protection but 
also power switch machines and signals at sidings on 
an extended territory — in some instances a whole 
division of 100 to 150 mi. or more — all controlled 
from the dispatcher’s office. The train movements are 
authorized directly by the aspects of the signals, rather 
than by the slower practice of using written train 
orders. The switches are operated by the power ma- 
chines, thus eliminating the train stops and delays 
previously required to operate hand-throw switch 
stands. The dispatcher’s control panel includes a track 
diagram with lamps which indicate the progress being 
made by trains, and from this information he can 
control the switches and signals to direct trains to 
meet with a minimum of time lost. Centralized traffic 
control, now in service on approximately 11,740 mi. 
of track, has been an important factor in reducing the 
overall schedules of through passenger trains. 


Seeing and Hearing Signals 


All forms of wayside signals, such as semaphore and 
light signals, display aspects which are plainly visible 
to enginemen. In addition, systems have been devised 
to project visible and audible aspects in the cabs of 
locomotives, and also to apply the air brakes automati- 
cally if the engineman does not take such action. Al- 
though such systems are not new, many railroads 
within the past year have taken a renewed interest in 
these forms of so-called additional protection. 

One school of thought holds that a practicable form 
of additional protection is to warn the engineman by 
a whistle and lamp when he passes a signal displaying 
a restrictive aspect, as for example a red aspect indi- 
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cating that the train should stop, or a yellow aspect 
indicating that the train is to stop at the next signal. 
If the engineman does not acknowledge the signal by 
operating a lever, the air brakes are applied automati- 
cally to stop the train. This procedure is exemplified 
on two railroads which use the intermittent inductive 
train-stop system — the New York Central System 
on 4,171 track miles and the Southern on 3,489 track 
miles. 

On the other hand, several railroads, including the 
Pennsylvania, take the position that a signal should 
be displayed continuously in the cab of a locomotive, 
and also that if a train passes a signal displaying a 
restrictive aspect, the brakes should not be applied 
automatically, but rather that the engineman should 
apply the brakes himself after being warned by a 
change in the aspect of the cab signal and by the 
sounding of a special air whistle. The Pennsylvania 
has 3,608 track miles and 2,797 locomotives equipped 
with such a system of continuous cab signaling. Some 
roads have train-stop systems including not only con- 
tinuous cab signaling but also automatic application 
of the brakes. Other roads, such as the Chicago & 
North Western, have train control which includes cab 
signaling and automatic application of brakes if a 
train exceeds certain speeds corresponding to ranges 
of signal aspects. 

As of January 1, 1948, the railroads had protection 


in addition to wayside signals — such as intermittent 
train stop, cab signaling or train control — in service 


on a total of 20,747 track miles and on 10,717 loco- 
motives. Within the past year, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered the roads to install one 
of these forms of additional protection in all territory 
where trains are operated at 80 m.p.h., or more — 
approximately 23,500 miles of track being involved — 
and these projects are to be scheduled for completion 
within about five years. 

Thus, signaling of railroads to improve safety of 
passenger travel has made marked progress over the 
years, with much more scheduled for the years ahead. 
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AMERICAN 
AND COMMERCIAL NAILY ANVE! 
BALTIMORE: 
FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 21, 1830. 
PUBLISHED EVERY MUKINNG BY 


DOBBIN, MURPHY & BOSE, 
NO. 2, SQUTH G44 STREET. 


We stated in yesterday's .fmericen that the Rail- 
road woald bo opened for travelling between this city 
and Etlicotts’ Mills on Monday next, the 24th instant, 
and we have now the pleasure of pntlishing an official 
annuociation of thé fact. This information, we are 
esscred, will be received with sentiments of anmingted | 
satisfaction by our follow citizens, and also by the 
friends of internal improvement in every part of the 
Union. When a pructical on so extended 
acale is 60 s00n to be hourly exhibited, it is scarcely 
worth our while to epeak of its results in anticipation} 
but we will nevertheless venture ‘to sede 
will perfectly satisfactory to every one who vi- 
vita the Rend, and establish conclusively the fect of the 
enperiority of this mode of intercourse and trade over 











Baltimore Obie Rail-road, 
er Suu Mey, 1630. 3 


NOTICE IS TIKREBY GIVEN, That the Rail 
road between Raltimore and Ellicotts’ Mills will be 
opened for the transportation of passengers, on MON+ 


tiesly, viz-— 


Laave Baltimore at 7 a. «. and Killicotts’ at Sa. o. 
» liam * “ lp. me. 
« dee * © 6r. M. 


‘The price for the trip of twenty-six miles, will be 
cenapbveuiibemmgiins Tickets to had at 
the Depot. Should the demand ‘be found to exceed 


game coach, until a sufficient additional number of| 
earriages can be furnished. As soon as this can be 
effected, of which due notice will be given, provision 
will be made for travelling « shorter distance than the 
whole trip. P. E. THOMAS, President 
nemeenemenade: 


g , 1830. : 
Se etnias of the National Intelligencer and 


Te | Washington, will pablish the above three 
Ces. 





——- 





Passenger advertising is as old as common carrier 
railroading. This advertisement appeared 
Baltimore newspaper to advertise the new service of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Rail-road Company in 1830 
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By JOSEPH J. FINN 


Vice-President, Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc., Chicago 


The first railroad advertisement which has come to 
my attention was published by the Baltimore & Ohio 
in the Baltimore American and Commercial Adver- 
tiser on May 21, 1830. As the accompanying repro- 
duction shows, it offered a 26-mi. trip from Baltimore 
to Ellicott’s Mills for 75 cents, or approximately 3 
cents a mile, which is the same as the basic coach rate 
charged in Eastern territory today. 

This advertisement appeared in small type, - similar 
to the news items in the adjoining columns of the pe- 
riodicals of that day. Such notice forms became stand- 
ard practice for early railroad advertisements. 

In the years that followed, advertising continued to 
develop as a tool of railroad management, rapidly tak- 
ing on the functions of present-day advertising, if not 
the appearance. Thus advertising was used to help 
raise the money and recruit the labor to build the 
railroads. After a railroad was built, its advertising 
announced and promoted service, just as it does today. 

The next great epoch (after the early railroad- 
building days) was that in which energetic railroaders 
tackled—and whipped—the vast job of colonizing the 
West. Advertising in Europe, as well as in the eastern 
United States, helped carry out this project speedily, 
efficiently and economically. 

A great personality of this era was George S. 
Harris, land commissioner of the Burlington & 
Missouri River (now Burlington System), who always 
tried to make sure that the settler and land buyer se- 
cured a square deal. He had a sense of humor, too. 
For example, in one letter he said that the land of 
northern Missouri was so rich and pliable that when a 
train turned over no one was hurt. In another letter, 
answering an inquiry from a doctor who noted the lack 
of illness in the territory, Harris adroitly stated, 
‘People in this region are young and healthy—that is 
why obstetricians are in great demand.” 

In the 1870’s the B. & M. R. alone had as many as 
250 agents in the eastern part of the United States and 
in offices in England, Scotland, Sweden and Germany. 
Mr. Harris flooded Europe with hundreds of thousands 
of pamphlets printed in several languages to attract 
colonists. The record of these promotions, particularly 
by the western lines, is one of the great sagas of sell- 
ing and advertising. Today, the descendants of these 
immigrants thank their grandfathers for their initia- 
tive in coming to America—and the land commis- 
sioners for their aggressiveness in selling these farm- 
lands. 

The colonization work of the railroads, the selling 
of lands and the great follow-through agricultural job 
they did (and are still doing) are all outstanding ac- 
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—| 4 QUICK REVIEW, 1830-1948 



























Right—The first postwar streamliner, the Burlington-Great 
Northern’s “Empire Builder,” was introduced with four- 
color, full-page ads which featured innovations in accom- 
modations 
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the Yfel” empire Builder . 
<< eustom-built for pleasant, faster travel 
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2 oe « Discard al! your old sdeas of travel tran Auw-conditioning ts healthful and restful. 
g of principal trains on Western All principal trains of Western Raslroads west 

ch and north of Chicago, St. Louis. Memphis, New 

Orleans, have been air-condi- 
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Amazing coach. lounge. club. dining. 
Low Fare sleeping and observation cars 
@ impossible as it | Your Dollar 
seems. the lusury of Goes Farther 
weather That begins when you air-conditioned trav. Your dotlar goes farther on 
step aboard the tae el is now available at ice aM. Guile Gale 


er Siccding Cur sure | ste down to 2c per mile 
charge on Western car travel with 


Net One Penny Extre 

ip for sleeping 

Railroads. Read these corresponding low fares for 
oach 


Western Railroads have spent 












millions of dollars for materials 
andthe rmployment of thousands aoe ene Fete om ‘Seguttrar bey —- 
of workers in standard sleeping ing every comfort with economy.) 
all ta provsda you with the cars, berth extra, to Sleeping car charges are 
world's mest travel service at the points named and third lower on Westera Rail- 
lowes cnt return sends 
a eae prc ef From excursion tickets on sale daily 
; Se Pest $00.00 | commencing May!5... Ship your 
memnon -condaieningenwheets 00.00 | auto at reduced rates and wavel 
More Than Cool ay boyd in comfott by train. 
~Clean and Quiet |S. Lovie 0000 | See the Raliread 
Aur condwwoning does more than Konses City 00.00 Ticket 
cool the au We marmains sdeal Maxico City 00.00 
temperature and an -morsture Colibornie 00.00 No matter where you want to 
(humidity) It keeps the cars so 00 00 go—or when—the Western Rail- is 
clean inside that women travel in Yor 00.00 toads are ready to serve you for 
thew davnnest dresses and men *Efeceme May 15 both business and pleasure 
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Above—In 1935 the western railroads initiated a joint program 
of travel promotion which featured air-conditioned equipment 


Right—The latest “new train” advertisement featured, in 
four colors, the New York Central's new “20th Century 
Limited” 
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complishments in advertising, salesmanship and sound 
railroad development. Although these early “super- 
salesmen” were wont to use glamorous and descriptive 
adjectives, without too close regard for their fitness to 
specific places, we must admire their agility and ver- 
satility, nevertheless. 

From 1850, when the railroads attained a near mon- 
opoly of intercity passenger carriage, to 1920 there was 
little need for advertising of railroad passenger service 
per se. However, publications of the era show a goodly 
amount of unusual railroad advertising. Much of it 
was strictly competitive among roads, but, in addition, 
there were creative advertisements to “sell” people in 
general on going places and seeing the wonders of their 
own country. The period of 1900 to 1915 marked the 
flowering of slogans such as, “Let that foreign bubble 
burst—Come and see America First.” This first ap- 
peared in an advertisement for a railroad which was 
almost without competition. Some time later it was 
identified as a dominant idea by James J. Hill and was 
adopted by his Great Northern. The New York Cen- 
tral’s slogan “The Water Level Route” was also first 
used during this period. 

For over 75 years, railroads have promoted the na- 
tional parks and other great vacation areas. Yellow- 
stone, the first national park, established in 1873, then 
Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Glacier 
and others were first advertised and popularized by the 
railroads. Today the railroads still supply the major 
Promotional activities for many of these areas, al- 
though their share of the total traffic to these areas has 
been exceeded by far by the private automobile. 

The year 1920 marked the peak in the number of 
railroad passengers. Thereafter, paved highways took 
an increasing portion of passenger traffic from the 
rails. By 1933 railroads had left only one-third the 
passenger volume of 1920. Better and cheaper auto- 
mobiles and good roads (financed in part by railroad 
taxes) built the new competition. The private auto- 
mobile grew in importance as a competitor in spite of 
the depression and soon accounted for over 80 per cent 
of all inter-city travel. 


Streamliners and Advertising 


In advertising there is an axiom—“A Good Product 
is Everything.” Something had to be done by the rail- 
roads. And something was done. In 1930 railroads be- 
gan to air-condition their passenger-train cars. By 1935 
the western lines had sufficient air-conditioned equip- 
ment on their principal trains to promote them in 
magazines and newspapers. One of their 1935 maga- 
zine advertisements is shown in these pages. The joint 
promotion was successful. 

In 1934 the streamliner was born. The Union 
Pacific’s distillate-powered, articulated “City of Sa- 
lina” and the first Diesel-powered streamlined train— 
the Burlington’s “Pioneer Zephyr”—immediately cap- 
tured public approval and patronage. They have been 
followed by a fleet of fast and beautiful streamlined 
trains with new designs and new accommodations. 

The war years 1941-45 halted passenger car con- 
struction. At the same time, the great load of war 
traffic increased rail passenger volume to unprecedented 
rew highs. This ‘state of affairs introduced new themes 
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into advertising copy. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation ruled out all promotional activities for pas- 
senger service, with a result that institutional and ed- 
ucational copy became the featured type of advertising. 
Today many of the basic experiments tried out during 
those war years are being continued. 

In 1947 and 1948 the big advertising news concerns 
new trains and new-type accommodations being placed 
in service. The first postwar transcontinental stream- 
liner—the Great Northern-Burlington “Empire Build- 
er’—featured room accommodations for sleeping car 
passengers and new type “day-nite” chair cars for 
coach passengers which were given prominence in 
full-page introductory advertisements, one of which is 
reproduced herewith. The most recent “new train” 
copy was produced for the New York Central’s new 
“20th Century Limited.” 

The postwar travel sensation, che dome car, con- 
ceived by Cy Osborn of Electro-Motive and first built 
into a stainless steel car by the Burlington in 1945, has 
captured the approval of passengers wherever shown, 
and has added a new note to railroad publicity. The 
General Motors “Train of Tomorrow,” with “astra 
dome” cars, has toured the country in the past 18 
months, giving millions an opportunity to see it. The 
Burlington’s. new “Twin Cities Zephyrs,” the first 
complete “vista-dome” trains in revenue service, were 
inaugurated in December, 1947, with forceful and 
colorful advertising backing. 


Themes for the Future 


Railroad passenger advertising themes will un- 
doubtedly continue to concentrate on new equipment, 
plus the basic service story of selling railroad—as op- 
posed to rival—passenger transportation to vacation- 
ists and regular travelers. 

The streamliner introduced new showmanship in 
publicity, public relations and advertising. Such events 
as dawn-to-dusk runs and unusual christening cere- 
monies have paid dividends in immediate acceptance 
by the traveling public. New trains, new ideas and new 
service features are recognized by travel-minded 
Americans as real news. 

The Chicago Railroad Fair demonstrated that the 
public is keenly interested in railroad transportation. 
Most important to railroad advertising is the fact that 
a great majority of those who attended the Railroad 
Fair had never ridden on a streamlined, air-condi- 
tioned train. One check by an eastern railroad which 
had streamlined equipment on display determined that 
24,000 people out of 27,000 who went through its train 
had never taken a railroad trip. This is amazing in- 
formation. 

This simple tally illustrates the opportunity to win 
new customers for the railroads. It makes it clear that 
what has been done to promote new streamlined equip- 
ment is not enough. Only the surface has been scratched 
in selling the masses on “taking the train.” A vast 
American travel market is available, but the competi- 
tion for it is keen. 

From 1900 to 1920 total intercity passenger travel 
doubled. From 1920 to 1940 it quadrupled. Looking 
ahead, the opportunity for selling the railroads to 
travel-minded America is greater than ever before. 
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The 13.7 cu. ft. capacity container (left) developed by the Railway Express Agency for handling small packages on “peddler cars.” 
About 12,000 are in use. Skids make fork-truck handling possible. Roller and wheeled gravity conveyors (right) are used by the 
Express Agency and several railroads to speed the handling of express and baggage 
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On one road thinking on the handling of head-end traffic at way 
stations has run to containers and electric hoists. There might 
be one davit in each car door and one hoist for each pair of 
doors. Containers would be stacked, then pushed to the place 
of rest for the journey to destination. The cross-section shows 
doorway of car with davit and hoist and drawing above it shows 
specifications of container 
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RAILROADS SPEEDING HEAD-END WORK 





More progress sought in cutting expenses 
and delays—Varied equipment used—Vastly 


increased volume of mail a recent complication 


The use of machinery to do much of the work of load- 
ing and unloading baggage, mail and express is one 
method by which the railroads and the Railway Ex- 
press Agency have had some success in cutting the train 
delays and burdensome expense which always have 
attended the handling of this important traffic. To 
date, substantial progress has been made in bettering 
terminal operations, but the considerably different 
and in many ways more difficult problem at the way 
station still resists any overall solution. At terminals 
power trucks are being used with and without skids, 
as are the tractor-trailer train, power conveyors— 
both fixed and portable—and gravity conveyors, but at 
way stations the baggage truck, powered or hand 
pulled, is still the mainstay. 

In handling head-end traffic at practically all large 
terminals fixed conveyor systems long have been an 
aid in speeding the work. (Generally, mail is the only 
traffic so handled, but the Burlington has found use 
for conveyors in loading and unloading both full and 
empty milk cans.) Many roads have felt that despite 
the speed-up, their use requires too much manpower - 
to make real economies possible. The Missouri Pa- 
cific, however, in December, 1947, installed at its 
Texarkana, Texas, terminal a new conveyor which, 
instead of spilling its contents onto a primary separating 
dock, passes over the dock at waist height. Mail unload- 
ed from cars is placed on the conveyors, and as it 
passes over the platform at a rate of 70-80 belt feet-per- 
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minute workmen pull off the sacks destined for out- 
bound cars and send them down chutes for further 
separation or loading, while sacks headed for the 
post office continue on their way. Thus’ two jobs are 
accomplished at the same time without the use of a 
second belt, and with a considerable saving in man- 
hours and a speedier operation. A corollary advantage 
is that terminals which load storage cars to Texarkana 
no longer have to separate mail destined for that 
station, thus saving them considerable time. 

More conveyor systems are either in the process of 
being installed or under consideration. The Burlington 
is installing such a system at Omaha, Neb., and a 
study of the advisability of another such system at 
Denver, Col., is being carried on by the roads entering 
the Union Station, while the Santa Fe is improving 
its conveyor system at Dallas, Texas. 


Movable Equipment 


In loading both mail and express at terminals, the 
Illinois Central has found that portable electrically 
driven belt conveyors expedite the work. The Burling- 
ton, too, has found them useful in its stations at 
Chicago, Kansas City and St. Louis. Their advantages 
of maneuverability and speed have made them a real 
aid under many conditions. 

Gravity conveyors also have been found helpful in 
terminal work by a number of railroads. The Louisville 
& Nashville uses them to speed up the loading and 
unloading of mail and express at several large stations. 
The Burlington uses them at Chicago in handling 
outbound newspapers and express from vehicles and, 
to a more limited extent, between doorways and ends 
of cars being loaded or unloaded. 

The conveyor-powered endless train of live skids 
which the Railway Express Agency has set up at a 
number of its terminals, notably at New York and 
Jacksonville, Fla., have been described frequently. 
Likewise familiar are the tractor-trailer train and gas- 
or electric-powered baggage trucks which are in use 
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The Lyon - Raymond lift 
truck, one of four types 
which the Railway Express 
Agency has subjected to 
extensive tests 





at many stations scattered widely over the country. 

Where platforms are sufficiently roomy the Reading 
is using the platform-lift-truck, line-skid method of 
handling mail, while the Lackawanna has found these 
devices of real value at some of its stations, particularly 
at Hoboken, N, J. Their application in this service is, 
of course, related to the freighthouse operation in which 
they are widely employed. 

More attention than ever before is now being given 
to the adaptation of mechanical handling techniques 
to the special conditions prevailing at way stations. 
There are many factors, including Post Office regula- 
tions, wide variations in fixed facilities at stations, 
plus the character and volume of traffic, which have 
precluded any solution which can be applied successfully 
to the majority of stations. 

The Railway Express Agency, in common with the 
railroads, has found no one way to end train delays 
caused by slow handling of head-end traffic at 
way stations. Like the Nickel Plate and other railroads, 
the agency has found that, whenever possible, having 
motor trucks back up directly to the car doors to do 
the loading and unloading is a great help. It has also 
experimented with baggage trucks with platforms 
built up to the level of the car floor. This has been of 
some help, but variations in the height of station 
platforms above the rail require trucks of different 
heights at almost every station. On about twenty of 
its routes, the use of these trucks and package hampers 
has made it possible to handle express on trains from 
which it had been excluded because of loading and 
unloading delays. Containers to be loaded aboard train 
are placed on the high platform truck. When the 
train arrives, express, both loose and in containers, 
coming out of the car is put on a platform truck of 
regular height. Then the containers and loose freight 
from the specially designed platform truck are placed in 
the car by hand. In the first test of this operation 
accurate time records showed that four loaded con- 
tainers and some loose pieces were unloaded and two 
loaded containers and some loose freight were put a- 
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board in a total elapsed time of two minutes. The load- 
ing of mail at the same station stop required eight 
minutes. Subsequent tests have proved the method a 
sound one at some locations. 

A number of railroads have had experience with 
the use of various types of containers in handling head- 
end traffic. The Pennsylvania, New York Central and 
North Western are only a few. So far, they have not 
proved satisfactory in handling mail. First of all, 
space is lost through the use of the container and the 
Post Office wants every cubic inch it pays for. Another 
difficulty is dead-head pay for any equipment contained 
in cars which must be dead-headed to some terminal. 

For way-station work the express agency and several 
railroads, including the Santa Fe and the [Illinois 
Central, are working with an elevating platform truck 
of the type illustrated. The adjustability of the truck 
platform makes it adaptable to most stations. The 
Santa Fe has experimented with a number of them 
at Pueblo, Col., Topeka, Kan., Wichita, and Oklahoma 
City. They are to be installed at Albuquerque, N. M., 
Clovis, and La Junta. Consideration is being given to 
using them with a lightweight skid on wheels, about 
4 ft. by 6 ft. This loaded skid would be pushed from 
the truck into the car to be unloaded after the train 
was in motion. Then the skid would be loaded with 
material to be taken off at another station. Only one 
skid would be handled in each car door at a station. 
This technique might be appropriate, it has been sug- 
gested, for such stations as Topeka, Wichita, Emporia, 
and Wellington, Kan. 

The Union Pacific sees possibilities for expeditious 
handling of mail and the general run of express through 
the use of the fork truck and a collapsible wire con- 
tainer on wheels. 

While some railroads are turning to the lift truck 
to cut train delays resulting from the exchange of 
head-end traffic at way stations, gravity type conveyors 
will be given a tryout by the Illinois Central in dis- 
charging and loading mail at intermediate points. In 






Battery powered truck used 
in handling express, mail 
and baggage 
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this plan, a conveyor unit will be carried in the head- 
end car. Its lightness permits easy handling by one man 
and it can easily be placed on its side along the walls, 
taking up very little room. The Southern Pacific has 
tried using conveyor units at way stations, but results 
to date are described as inconclusive. One of the main 
difficulties with some conveyors is that mail frequently 
does not have an even enough surface to move over 
them readily, while sack ropes often become entangled 
in wheel axles or rollers. 


Truck Routes 


The Southern Pacific, Cotton Belt and Union Pacific 
are among the roads that use trucks extensively to 
handle head-end traffic for stations at which passenger 
trains would otherwise generally make only brief stops. 
The S. P., for example, has thus used trucks paralleling 
its rail routes since 1940. On one line their use re- 
sulted in the elimination of some 13 passenger-train 
stops and permitted shortening schedules by one hour. 
Important monetary savings were realized, of course, 
from the reduction of expensive stops and starts. 

The Post Office Department practice of separating 
mail as it is loaded aboard trains and checking for 
misdirections, has been subjected to some criticism, 
and the Burlington has had some success in reducing 
delays so caused. Mail is loaded aboard the train with- 
out this checking when train delays are likely and 
the railroad assumes the responsibility for any im- 
proper loading. The same is true in Canada, where 
the Post Office Department permits loading without 
inspecting each tag. On both the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific, it is generally the express 
traffic which is the cause of train delays, not the 
mail. 

More attention to means of avoiding expensive, and 
to the passenger annoying, delays to passenger trains, 
is to be expected with increasing volume of mail 
the railroads are required to handle. 
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Above—Sending and receiving teletype machines which are 
part of extensive printing telegraph network on the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Below—Attendant on the New Haven’s “Yankee 
Clipper” prepares to place a telephone call to the office of 
a passenger 






Erie passenger train at 
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the west end of the 347-mi. radio-equipped territory between Marion, Ohio, and Salamanca, N. Y. 





sit toictend and train-to-wayside radio, train announc- 

ing, telephone and musical entertainment systems— 
these are but a few of modern railroad communications 
facilities which are expediting passenger train move- 
ments, increasing good relations with travelers and, 
at the same time, helping to reduce overall operating 
expenses. Others include improved telephone service 
at central reservation bureaus; public address systems 
for announcements and music at passenger stations; 
line-wire carrier circuits between distant points to 
take care of more telephone, teletype and telegraph 
messages without having to install additional line 
wires; improved train dispatching telephone circuits 
to enable centralization of dispatcher and increase 
dispatching efficiency; as well as the use of micro-wave 
radio, in lieu of wire and cable lines between distant 
cities, for the transmission of communications. 

As an example of end-to-end and train-to-wayside 
communication, the Erie this year completed the in- 
stallation of space radio equipment on 347 mi. of 
main line between Marion, Ohio, and Salamanca, N. Y., 
including equipment in 14 wayside offices, 15 cabooses 
and 16 Diesel-electric locomotives. Seven of the lo- 
comotives are assigned to passenger service. The in- 
stallation allows instant communication at any time 
between the locomotive cabs, wayside offices, dispat- 
chers or other equipped trains in range. The crews of 
both passenger and freight trains are supplied with 
lightweight walkie-talkie radios as standard equipment. 
thus enabling the conductor or brakeman of equipped 
trains to communicate with the engineer from the rear 
of the train or from any point alongside the train. 
The installation, which has resulted in a substantial 
increase in operating efficiency, is to be extended in 
the near future from Salamanca to Jersey City, N. J., 
an additional 413.6 mi., and will include equipment in 
several additional wayside offices, 9 more Diesel- 
electric passenger and freight locomotives, and 20 
cabooses. A general article on the Marion-Salamanca 
project appeared in the September 11 issue of Railway 
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PROGRESS IN PASSENGER COMMUNICATIONS 








Modern communications aboard trains, in terminals and offices, and 


between distant cities, keep passenger trains moving, improve 


public relations, and reduce operating and maintenance costs 


Age, and a detailed description will be published in a 
iorthcoming issue of Railway Signaling. 

For making station and other announcements of 
general interest to passengers, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford has installed public address equip- 
ment on 180 new stainless steel passenger cars. The 
system is somewhat unusual in that the installation on 
each car constitutes a complete unit in itself. This 
arrangement provides for flexibility in the assign- 
ment of equipment, as it is not necessary to include 
in the train consist a specially equipped car for control 
of the system. 


Train Announcements 


Fifty new double-deck commuter passenger cars 
now being delivered to the Long Island are each 
equipped with a public address system for station an- 
nouncements. Three loud-speakers are installed in- 
side each car and one is located on the car platform, 
all of which can be operated simultaneously through- 
out an entire train. 

The New York Central’s new “Twentieth Century 
Limited” trains are equipped with a public address and 
dial-type intercommunicating telephone system. Each 
car, except the dining car, has a control panel and 
hand set, located in a flush steel cabinet in the pass- 
ageway at the end of the car. The dining car is 
equipped with a portable phone which plugs into a 
flush panel at the steward’s work section. The hand sets 
are sound powered and serve also as microphones for the 
public address system, all cars, except the sleepers, 
being fitted with loud-speakers. The address and tele- 
phone systems combine to provide a number of ser- 
vices, such as arranging for dining car seating, paging 
recipients of telephone calls coming in on the radio- 
telephone in the club car, and making general announce- 
ments. Additional details of the equipment on the 
trains are included in an article in the October 16 
Railway Age. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has in operation 
on its “Super Chief,” between Chicago and Los An- 
geles, and its “Texas Chief,” between Chicago and Gal- 
veston, Tex., a radio and music distribution system, 
Which provides high-grade musical entertainment. It 
has won the favor of travelers. An article on musical 
entertainment aboard trains, as applicable to the Santa 
Fe, appeared in the October 4, 1947, Railway Age. 

Both of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s new 
“Twin Cities Zephyrs,” operating between Chicago 
and St. Paul-Minneapolis, are equipped with a pro- 
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gram distribution system. Six “California Zephyrs,” 
joint trains of the Burlington, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and the Western Pacific, are to be 
equipped with the system when they go into service. 
A detailed article on the equipment involved in these 
installations was published in the June issue of Railway 
Signaling. 


Public Phones on Trains 


On September 17, the New Haven inaugurated 
radiotelephone service for the use of passengers on its 
eastbound and westbound “Yankee Clipper” and “Mer- 
chants Limited” trains between New York and Boston. 
The radio equipment on these trains connects with the 
highway mobile radiotelephone service of the Bell 
System. Passengers on the trains may place calls to 
their homes, offices or elsewhere by making their de- 
sires known to the attendant. When incoming calls 
are received, the individual desired is paged on a 
public address system. Other railroads are offering 
similar service on some trains. 


Carrier and Teletype 


In order to provide more rapid and efficient com- 
munication service between cities on their own lines, 
as well as those with off-line offices, many roads, for 
example the Santa Fe, the Chicago & North Western, 
the Texas & Pacific, and Baltimore & Ohio, have added 
teletype and telephone service employing carrier equip- 
ment in which additional circuits are superimposed on 
existing wires. 

To meet the increased density of passenger traffic 
and to provide maximum flexibility of operation, the 
Canadian Pacific has improved the performance of 
its telephone dispatching circuits between Montreal, 
Que., Ottawa, Ont., and Smiths Falls, as well as between 
Montreal and Saint John, N. B., by the installation of 
a new and novel network scheme developed by the 
road’s communications engineers, which has resulted 
in substantial operating benefits. The technical design 
was described in detail in the November, 1947, Railway 
Signaling. 

The railroads, as a whole, are thus doing a good 
job in adopting the latest developments in the com- 
munications field, and revamping their existing facili- 
ties to meet changing times. Better passenger service, 
increased operating efficiency and, simultaneously, re- 
duced operating and maintenance expenses, are being 
effected as a result. 
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as United States Post Office Department likes to de- 
scribe itself as “the railroads’ best customer.” That 
description is usually justified by the amount paid to 
the roads for transportation of mail—over $140 million 
in 1947, without allowance for retroactive rate increases 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
December. It may also be justified by the “relation- 
ship of mutual helpfulness” which has long existed be- 
tween railroad operating officers on the one hand and 
officials of the Post Office Department in general and 
of the Railway Mail Service in particular, on the 
other. 

It would be a serious financial and operating loss 
to the railroads if their heretofore friendly relations 
with the department should be seriously or permanently 
jeopardized. The burden of such a loss would fall 
most heavily on passenger service, partly because the 
amount of mail carried and the adequacy of the com- 
pensation for mail transportation affect the quantity of 
passenger service which the railroads can offer to the 
public; and partly because the requirements for han- 
dling that mail affect the quality of such service. Nev- 
ertheless, because of the activities of a few strongly 
anti-railroad lawyers on the Post Office Department’s 
legal staff, and of a few free-spending aviation enthu- 
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| The cost of 60-ft. railway 
postal cars has risen from 
about $24,000 in 1928 to 
an average of nearly $85,000 
in 1948—an increase of 
/ approximately 250 per cent 


WHAT FUTURE FOR MAIL REVENUE? 


Post Office opposition to fair mail pay, proposed new operat- 
ing restrictions, "all first-class mail by air" agitation may 


mean reduced income, added operating problems and expenses 


siasts in Congress, the railroads today face a genuine 
threat of loss of mail revenue, and of new and serious 
mail-handling problems. 


Increased Mail Pay 


On February 19, 1947, the railroads petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (Docket No. 9200) 
to establish new mail rates “not less” than 45 per cent 
in excess of rates then in effect. By any considerations 
of logic or common decency, the railroads had an air- 
tight case. Mail rates had not been changed since 1928; 
meantime, the cost of handling all traffic, including 
mail, had approximately doubled. The Post Office De- 
partment itself had taken cognizance of the increased 
general cost level by continuing in effect, to offset 
higher costs, the 50 per cent increase in rates on ordi- 
nary mail adopted as a tax revenue measure during the 
war. And, finally, the railroads had sought and ob- 
tained substantial increases in passenger fares and 
freight rates. Their petition for increased mail pay 
was merely an attempt to offset rising costs by apply- 
ing to mail traffic rate increases similar to those applied 
to all other traffic, so that mail traffic would pay its 
own way instead of getting a partial “free ride” at the 
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expense of individual passengers and commercial 
freight. 

The department’s immediate reaction was an attempt 
to delay consideration of the proposed increase by 
asking for eight months in which to “study” the rail- 
road proposal. The commission denied this request, and 
hearings on the railroad petition were begun on July 
10, 1947. After three days—during which the depart- 
ment asked for a reduction in mail pay—the hearings 
were recessed at the department’s request until Septem- 
ber 30. 

Realizing that the department’s delaying tactics would 
postpone for months, or even years, any final action 
on their request for a permanent increase, the rail- 
roads then asked the commission for an immediate 
interim increase of 35 per cent, retroactive to the 
date of their original petition. The department coun- 
tered by asking denial of this interim increase and re- 
examination of the 1928 mail pay formula; also by 
advising the I.C.C. that it would be unable to resume 
hearings on September 30. When hearings were, 
nevertheless, resumed on that day, the department asked 
a further six-month delay, still for the ostensible pur- 
pose of “studying” the railroad request for higher 
rates. 


Interim Increase Authorized 


Feeling that it would not be fair to require the rail- 
roads to continue any longer to carry mail at unduly 
low rates, the commission on December 23, 1947, made 
public a decision dated December 4, authorizing a 25 
per cent increase in railway mail pay effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948, but retroactive to February 19, 1947, 
and subject to the proviso that if a permanent increase 
of less than 25 per cent should subsequently be ap- 
proved the railroads would repay to the department, 
with interest, the difference between the two amounts. 

Since the effective date of this interim increase, the 
department presumably has been engaged in its “study” 
of the railroad proposal, for which it has asked and 
received special congressional appropriations totaling 
about $390,000. This study will include a survey, to be 
partly paid for by the department, of actual switching 
and station costs on front-end traffic, and a one-week 
study of space actually occupied by mail, baggage and 
express on every train in the United States. This space 
study was made in October, but results will not be 
available for several months at least. The facts to be 
determined, and the method of making the survey, were 
largely specified by Commissioner Mitchell in August, 
1948, after the railroads and the department had been 
unable to agree because of department demands which 
the railroads considered both unreasonable and un- 
necessary. 

Meantime, as a result of further increases in wages 
and other operating costs since early 1947, the railroads 
(July, 1948) amended their original petition to ask 
for a total increase in mail pay of 65 per cent over 
rates in effect from 1928 to February 18, 1947. This 
is equal to an increase of about 40 per cent over present 
rates, which, of course, are the original 1928 rates 
plus the 25 per cent interim increase effective February 
19, 1947, 

On July 2, 1948, in an ingenious counter-attack to 
the railroads’ request for higher mail pay, the depart- 
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ment filed with the commission a “Comprehensive Plan 
for the Transportation of United States Mail by Rail- 
road.” 

This “new plan” was originally scheduled to take 
effect on August 1—despite the fact that literal com- 
pliance with it in only 29 days would have been difficult 
for all roads and impossible for many. Its effective 
date has from time to time been postponed by the de- 
partment in what appears to be a “‘war of nerves” de- 
signed to punish the railroads for their temerity in 
suggesting that mail traffic should pay its share of 
increased operating costs. The commission, however, 
has given the railroads until January 30, 1949, to study 
and reply to the plan. 

If adopted in full, this plan would make radical 
changes in methods of handling mail and of payment 
therefor ; sharply reduced railway mail revenue in rela- 
tion to the total amount of mail transported, and also 
vastly increase the operating problems encountered in 
the handling of mail. 

Eventually, perhaps, the loss of revenue might be 
partly offset by I.C.C. prescription of some new basis 
of mail pay. But such a basis would not be easy to fix. 

Mail traffic is not evenly balanced; it is heavier 
going south and west than north and east. The un- 
balance, moreover, varies sharply on different roads. 
P. J. Schardt, chairman of the Committee on Railway 
Mail Transportation, has recently pointed out that the 
ratio of loaded mail space to total mail space authorized 
varies from 98.9 per cent on one big Class I road, 
down to 57.9 per cent on another. 

Present mail rates (which are fixed on a space rather 
than on a weight basis, and which are uniform for all 
Class I roads outside of New England) take into con- 
sideration the fact that many cars must necessarily be 
returned empty or only partially loaded, and that such 
unavoidable and unusable empty space should be paid 
for as an essential part of the overall cost of mail 
transportation. If, under the department’s new plan, 
payment were to be made for loaded space only, the 
rates on that loaded space should fairly be increased 
by an amount sufficient to cover the empty return 
movement, in the same way that freight rates are fixed 
at levels which take into account necessary empty re- 
turn movements of many types of freight cars. That, in 
turn, would require different rates for each road; 
otherwise, roads having nearly balanced mail traffic 
would be relatively overpaid, and those with a largely 
unbalanced movement would be relatively underpaid. 

Even, however, if the I.C.C. should be disposed to 
favor such a change in mail pay rates, and if equitable 
rates could be developed, the Post Office Department’s 
bitter opposition to the railroads’ present request for 
higher rates, to cover only increased operating costs, 





“In paying the air-mail subsidy, the Post Office Department 
is called upon to finance inefficient management, parties, 
hotel suites, entertainment, excessive public relations costs, 
and to finance competition between existing scheduled car- 
riers.” 


—House Document No. 1242, Survey and Study of the Postal Service, 
Preliminary Report, January 15, 1948, page 6. 
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Comparative Revenues and Expenditures from Domestic Air 
Mail and Non-local First-Class Mail, as Shown by U. S. Post 
Office Department Cost Ascertainment Report for Fiscal 
Year 1947 


Domestic Non-local 

: Air Mail First-class Mail 
Ton-miles handled 19,948,665 105,294,074 
Pieces handled 772,185,070 14,977 ,095,662 
Revenue received $ 54,356,782 $ 452,537,977 
Total expenditures $ 73,341,207 $ 378,506,832 
Excess of revenue # — ...... $ 74,031,145 
ive. v.t OF revenue S AS984825  jjjé § wesews 
Cost of transportation: 

by air Sas0izes0G. - -. .)) + -2eeton 

Pee OO eC $ 21,674,969 





indicates that the change could be accomplished only 
after long-drawn-out proceedings. 

The effect of the new plan on railroad operation, 
however, could be even more serious than its effect 
on revenues. 

With mail-space authorizations made on a monthly 
basis, railroad operating men can plan at least a few 
days ahead the car space to be provided with the assur- 
ance that their plans will not be changed at the last 
minute by outside authority. Under the proposed new 
plan, with the authorizations for space being made 
only from day to day, and for varying distances, such 
advance planning would become extremely difficult. 
Since the railroads are obliged to carry mail on any 
passenger train the department may designate, and can 
be fined by the department $1,000 for each failure to 
comply with its directives, railroad officers would have 
no choice but to obey department orders, regardless of 
their effect on costs, efficiency, or quality of passenger 
service. A last-minute authorization for an extra car or 
space unit, for instance, might mean holding a featured 
train for addition of a car, or of heavier motive 
power; a late cancellation of space previously author- 
ized or a late decision to withhold certain mails might 
mean time lost to cut out a car, or unnecessary expense 
for hauling an unneeded one. The inevitable result 
would be added expense or poorer service — or ‘both. 


First-Class Mail by Air 


While the Post Office Department delays and op- 
poses the railroads’ petition for more equitable mail 
pay, and advocates new methods of mail handling 
which would reduce both revenues and quality of 
service, other interests are actively seeking transfer to 
the air lines of all “long-distance” first-class mail. Bills 
for this purpose were introduced in the 80th Congress 
and similar bills presumably will be introduced in the 
new Congress which convenes in January. Although 
the principal advocates of this proposal are not offi- 
cially connected with the Post Office, there is some 
evidence to indicate that the department is not un- 
sympathetic to the idea. 

The announced purpose of this proposal is, of course, 
to strengthen the commercial aviation industry as an 
adjunct to “national defense” by providing that indus- 
try with additional subsidies, thinly disguised as air- 
mail payments. The department’s own testimony before 
the House committee on post office and civil service*, 
however, indicates that the additional volume of air 
mail would require only from 500 to 700 additional 
planes: assuming an average five-year plane life, this 





*House Document No. 1958, Report on Air Mail Subsidy, May 13, 
1948, pages 5 and &. 
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would mean a maximum of only about 140 new trans- 
port planes per year—a very small and inordinately ex- 
pensive drop in the tremendous bucket of overall 
defense requirements. 

On the other hand, the proposal would reduce mail 
revenue accruing to the railroads — which are just as 
essential to the national defense as ordinary commer- 
cial air lines — by some $13 million per year, while 
still requiring them to maintain equipment and facili- 
ties for handling first-class mail over short distances, 
between points not served directly by air, and during 
periods when weather or other conditions prevent air 
movement of mail. 

The cost of the proposal, likewise, would be out of 
all proportion to the benefits derived, either by com- 
mercia! aviation or national defense. The 1947 Post 
Office Cost Ascertainment Report shows that total 
revenues from non-local first-class mail averaged $4.30 
per ton-mile, while expenses were $3.60 (including an 
average of 21 cents per ton-mile for rail transporta- 
tion), leaving a profit to the department of 70 cents 
per ton-mile. On the other hand, revenue from domestic 
air mail averaged $2.72 per ton-mile, while the han- 
dling cost was $3.67 (including an average of $1.52 
per ton-mile for air transportation), creating a net 
deficit for the department of 95 cents per ton-mile. 

If all first-class mail which could be “expedited” 
by air movement were so handled, the total diversion 
of first-class and “equivalent” mail (franked, “pen- 
alty,” etc.) from surface to air transport would amount 
to an estimated 146 million ton-miles annually. Apply- 
ing to this diversion the difference between ton-mile 
transportation costs by rail and by air would indicate 
an increase in transport cost alone of some $200 mil- 
lion. In addition, the proposed reduction in present 
air mail charges from five to three cents would cut 
annual postal revenues about $22 million. Even if this 
were offset in part by smaller payments for rail trans- 
portation, the total cost of the “all first-class mail by 
air’ scheme could hardly be less than the estimated 
$200 million per year — an amount which unques- 
tionably would do far more for national defense if spent 
in other directions, and which would represent an un- 
justifiable increase in the department’s already top- 
heavy deficit, recently stated by the postmaster general 
to be running over half a billion dollars per year. 

Even this $200 million does not include the cost of 
continuing to maintain surface facilities for mail which 
could not be expedited by flying, and for providing 
standby service for times when mail could not be 
flown. Nor does it provide for the undetermined capi- 
tal cost of establishing additional airport terminal and 
handling facilities, or the extra cost of transporting 
mail over the comparatively long distances between 
post offices and airports. 

It is obviously impossible to predict the eventual 
outcome of the railroad petition for higher mail pay: 
the extent to which new methods of handling mail 
may be forced on the railroads; or the amount of mail 
which may be diverted from rail to air. But if the 
lawyers who are presently representing the Post Office 
Department before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the aviation enthusiasts, should have their 
way, the result would be less mail for the railroads to 
handle in the future, and less revenue and more trouble 
from what they do handle. 
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TINY SLICE OF AUTO MARKET 
WOULD DOUBLE RAIL TRAFFIC 


Is it possible for railroads to grab profitable 
traffic from private automobiles, their most 
formidable rival? Just a small fraction of pri- 


vate car travel would put them in clover 


“oe 


n what may be considered “normal” times—1937- 
1941—about 85 per cent of all intercity travel, in 
terms of passenger-miles, was handled by private auto- 
mobiles, according to an estimate by a railroad re- 
search study group. Common carriers shared the re- 
maining 15 per cent. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission estimates that, in 1941, some 85 per cent of 
all intercity travel was by private motor vehicle, 
while steam and electric railways combined carried 
less than 10 per cent, and buses about 4.6 per cent. 

It may be expected when a_ buyers’ market 
reappears that the proportion of travel by automobile 
will approach its “norm” of 85 per cent and that further 
improvements in automobile efficiency or increases 
in personal wealth may throw even a larger propor- 
tion to the private car, unless the common carriers 
make such improvements in service or reduction in 
rates as will hold or extend their popularity. 


Growth of Automobile Use 


The ‘speed with which the privately owned motor 


vehicle captured the bulk of the passenger movement - 


of the country is itself proof that it possesses inherent 


advantages which common carriers have found it’ 


hard to match, even with improvements they have in- 
troduced over the past two decades. 


A Greater Total Travel Market 


The great increase in automobile ownership and 
use came only in part at the expense of common car- 
rier agencies. The automobile created far more new 
travel for itself than it took away from trains, inter- 
urbans and steamboats. The “Passenger Traffic Re- 
port” of the federal coordinator, issued in 1935, 
pointed out that the private car had quadrupled travel 
desires since 1920. In the latter year, each inhabitant 
of the country traveled an average of 500 mi. a year 
(local and intercity). In 1929 this average had in- 
creased to 2,000 mi. and, even in 1933, in the depth 
of the depression, it was about 1,700 mi. Total inter- 
city passenger-miles performed by all common car- 
rier agencies in 1947 exceeded that performed by the 
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Auto's Fare Structure 
costs 3 cents a mile a man 
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Railroad Fare Structure 
costs 3 cents a mile a man 


costs 3 cents a mile a man 





railroads and steamboat lines in 1920—and, propor- 
tionally, grew beyond the increase in population. This 
means only that the automobile has created so strong a 
habit of “going places” that it has increased the busi- 
ness even of the common carriers. 

The proportion of total personal expenditures de- 
voted to transportation has greatly increased, due al- 
most entirely and directly to the automobile. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board found in 1937 
(latest comparative figure available) that the average 
consumer’s budget made an outlay of 11 per cent for 
transportation, compared with 7.8 per cent in 1919 
and only 4.1 per cent in 1909. 

It is clear that the biggest field from which to ob- 


+ tain additional railroad traffic is that of intercity 
‘travel in private automobiles. If the railroads could 


win over one twelfth of that travel, they would 
double their own non-commutation business. Many 
transportation men believe that it is harder for com- 
mon carriers to win over private auto travel than 
to take each others’ business because, in general, all 
commercial carriers suffer like disabilities in com- 
petition with the privately owned transportation. On 
the other hand, there are some inherent advantages in 
railroad travel which are not possessed either by the 
private automobile or by the air lines or buses. It 
is possible that these virtues can be used more ef- 
fectively to win a small slice—but big gain—of pri- 
vate travel than to wage a more direct and expen- 
sive fight against the railroads’ common-carrier rivals. 


What Types of Travel? 


A committee of railroad passenger men studying 
postwar prospects is reported to have questioned 
whether common carriers as a whole can hope to 
attract or regain much automobile travel for journeys 
up to 250 mi., except between or near large cities with 
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congested highways. It would appear, therefore, 
that the segment of automobile travel for which the 
railroads can make a bid, with reasonable assurance 
of success and profit, is that which moves between 
centers of population at distancs of at last 100 mi., and 
preferably more than 250 mi. 

Since business travel is relatively inelastic, and 
extremely sensitive to full costs, the railroads can 
obtain more of it chiefly by lowering their prices, 
bettering their service—principally with respect to 
speed and frequency—and providing for greater 
mobility at terminals. Pleasure travel can be ex- 
panded almost without limit, subject. to purchasing 
power, in proportion to the desire to travel created. 
The weapons for its capture are more subtle and in- 
direct. 

The chief virtue of the automobile is its great 
flexibility. It is hard to beat. The railroads them- 
selves provide company-owned autos for, or pay 
mileage allowances to, traffic solicitors and operating 
officers who have to make calls intensively or reach 
points off-rail or between stations. Railroad em- 
ployees are entitled to free transportation, yet they 
are wide users of private automobiles for pleasure 
travel. 

Railroads can put in only a few blows on this 
score, but sufficient, perhaps, to win over a substan- 
tial traffic if coupled with other and more effective 
service advantages, viz.: 

(1) More frequent service. When traffic can be 
built up to support trains at close intervals, a potent 
weapon is at hand. Witness the success of the Penn- 
sylvania between New York and Washington, or the 
roads between Chicago and Milwaukee. European 
roads have found Diesel-hydraulic or Diesel-electric 
multiple-unit-contrelled rail cars useful in reducing 
headways and increasing traffic. Their success here, 
of course, would depend upon the intelligent co- 
operation of the railroad unions in allowing smaller 
crews. One student of transportation points out that 
the revenue of a single train is not the test of good 
service, but the total revenue on a particular route 
divided up among all the train-miles. 

(2) Better station taxi and local transit service. 
If the passenger can attain something comparable to 
the flexiblity of his auto at the beginning and end of 


Inter-city Auto Travel 

Is Normally 12 Times 
Railroad Non-commutat- 
ion Passenger Miles 


= 
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his journey, he might be persuaded to use the rails. 
Most railroad station taxi facilities need a great deal 
of improvement, and many roads have not exhausted 
the possibility of getting better bus and trolley ser- 
vice to and from their stations. 

(3) Automobile rental at destination. This bids 
fair to be a most effective tool in the railroad bag. 
Tried under various arrangements, starting in New 
England in 1938 and continuing until the war, car 
rental schemes were not particularly effective in win- 
ning traffic to the rails, although their use increased 
steadily. 

Most railroads entered into an arrangement with 
the Hertz Driv-Ur-Self or with other local com- 
panies effective July 1, 1947, which has developed 
steadily and is now in effect in more than 300 cities. 

It is clear that the railroads have as much to gain 
from the success of auto rentals as have the renting 
companies themselves. They should, therefore, adver- 
tise and publicize the service in every way; the 
rental companies have little opportunity to reach the 
public by themselves. Furthermore, ticket agents and 
other public-contact employees should be made thor- 
oughly familiar with auto rental service and its cost 
at principal cities served and be prepared to make 
reservation arrangements with dispatch. 

(4) Transportation of autos on passenger tickets 
in expedited freight service. Before the war, almost 
all the big passenger roads were parties to tariffs 
authorizing this service, which was first initiated in 
1929. In general, motor vehicles were charged for 
on the basis of three to five first-class tickets, in- 
cluding those covering the transportation of the own- 
er and party. The plan was reasonably successful 
in winning new traffic to the rails, especially during 
the winter months. The prewar success of the plan 
in winning automobile traffic and the natural ad- 
vantage of joining the benefits of both forms of trans- 
portation into one “package” surely warrant re-estab- 
lishment and subsequent expansion of the service at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

(5) Closer cooperation with touring buses in joint 
promotion. If a railroad can assure its patrons of good 
touring by bus at resort areas, properly priced, it 
can overcome its own inherent inflexibility to some 
extent. Since touring companies depend almost en- 


If the Railroads Won Over Only 
1/12 th of Auto Travel — 
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tirely on common carrier travel for their patronage, 
they may be expected to be receptive to any proposi- 
tions looking toward a betterment of joint rail-bus 
service offered to pleasure travelers. 


The Question of Cost 


The private car has its own “fare structure,” in 
a sense, says Prof. Stanley Berge of Northwestern 
University. But its chief characteristic is that very 
few motorists pay any attention to it at all. The 
automobile is a way of life—not an agency of trans- 
port—as President Ralph Budd of the Burlington 
has aptly put it. The fact of the matter is that very 
few people would give up the ownership and oper- 
ation of automobiles even if they comprehended their 
full cost. Before the war, many people whose incomes 
were barely above the subsistence level owned cars. 
Thus, it is fairly obvious that the level of railroad 
fares is going to exert little effect in attracting casual 
short-haul motor travel. 

The classes of motorists who are cost conscious 
are, principally, business travelers, persons making 
necessitous emergency trips, and pleasure travelers 
on long runs. Even here there is a tendency to count 
only direct costs. The prewar cost of operating an 
automobile—including the full distribution of de- 
preciation and fixed costs—was from 3.7 to 5 cents 
a mile, depending on the age and sale price of the 
car. This cost has increased at least 25 per cent sub- 
sequently—to from 4.6 cents to 6.2 cents. Yet very 
few motorists of even the categories cited consider 
this rate in their comparison of travel costs. They 
would own the car in any event, they say, and why 
charge overhead cost to their trip? For them the 
more realistic cost of driving is simply the sum of 
the cost of gas, oil, and repairs en route. If the mo- 
torist is more businesslike, he may also add tires and 
maintenance, in which case he probably arrived at 
a rate of about 2.4 cents a mile prewar, subsequently 
raising it about 25 per cent to 3 cents. 


Party Rates 


To win over the motorist on price alone, there- 
fore, the railroads would have to lower their exist- 
ing first-class fares substantially in order to show a 
favorable comparison for single individual travel 
alone. The problem is even more difficult when two 
or more are traveling in the same party, for then the 
peculiar “rate structure’ of the automobile comes 
into full play. Five can travel by auto as cheaply as 


They Would Double Their Own Traffic 
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one; hence the per-mile rate for each person in a 
party of five becomes, on the basis of 3 cents a 
vehicle-mile, 0.6 cents, which is “out of sight” for 
the railroads under the present system of individual 
fares. 

Party tates of varying types were in effect in the 
individual passenger association territories for many 
years before the war, but since the average minimum 
group started at 25 persons, it is clear they were not 
designed to meet private automobile competition. The 
quotation of reduced rates for groups of two to five 
would create a revolution in the railroads’ fare struc- 
ture and bring with it a host of policing problems. 
Yet, until such a rate is introduced, the carriers can 
never hope to win much family pleasure-type travel, 
except that unaffected by price comparisons. 

American Air Lines has broken the dam to some 
extent with its quotation, effective September 13, of 
a “family package” party rate, whereby, on any Mon- 
day, Tuesday or Wednesday, a husband who pays full 
fare may take along his wife and children under 21 
years for half-fare. During the first week it was in 
effect, the bargain boosted the line’s load factor out 
of New York 10 per cent or more. Northeast Air Lines 
has a less liberal but less restricted family package 
rate which grants discounts on party travel from 
Monday noon through Friday noon. 


Privacy vs. Gregariousness — 


Motorists say they like to travel in their cars be- 
cause they keep the family together and enjoy privacy. 
The increasing use and availability of Pullman room 
accommodations and of spacious, low seat-capacity 
coaches on the railroads should be an effective answer 
to that argument. 

But it is questioned whether Americans really dis- 
like mixing with strangers so much as they find it 
unpleasant to associate with others under uncomfort- 
able and alienating circumstances. Anyone who has 
enjoyed a long-distance, all-expense tour by rail or 
steamship knows how great a portion of the enjoy- 
ment comes from meeting new people from varying 
environments. The fact of the matter is that the rail- 
roads offer a perfect combination—privacy for rest 
and toilet, plus pleasant comradeship in uncrowded 
surroundings during the hours of activity. This, the 
isolated automobile, with its narrow range of rela- 
tionships, cannot equal. 

Motor enthusiasts speak also of their self-reliance 
—‘‘go when and where you please, without reserva- 
tions, tickets or timetables.” For shorter journeys 
there is a certain degree of satisfaction in “being the 
driver,” but for longer trips such evils as storms, 
break-downs and fatigue frequently sour the picture. 

The winning of-automobile traffic to the rails is 
a most difficult undertaking, most .railroaders agree, 
and the few suggestions here set forth would not 
accomplish it alone. But the field is worth the best 
study the carriers have in them because in com- 
parison with the size of the railroads’ common-car- 
rier rivals, it is almost as the Mississippi is to Goose 
creek. Why spend all one’s time getting scratched in 
the blackberry patch, when there are lots of apples 
to shake off the big tree? 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Civilian Defense Plan 
Provides for Transport 


Units at all levels of set-up 
proposed in report to Forrestal 


Transportation divisions would be in- 
cluded at national, regional, state, and 
local levels of a permanent civil defense 
organization recommended in a report 
made public on November 14 by Secre- 
tary of Defense Forrestal. The 288- 
page report, entitled “Civil Defense for 
National Security,” calls for a perm- 
anent peacetime program of civil de- 
fense which could be quickly expanded 
in the event of an emergency. 

It came from Secretary Forrestal’s 
Office of Civil Defense Planning, of 
which Russell J. Hopley of Omaha, 
Neb., is director, being on leave from 
his position as president of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company. 

In releasing the report, Secretary 
Forrestal issued a statement saying 
that, “because of the immensity of the 
problem and wide range of subject- 
matter covered,” he would “withhold 
action on the report until receiving 
comments of interested agencies of gov- 
ernment and others who have not had 
an opportunity to study its contents.” 

The comprehensive organization re- 
commended would be headed by a na- 
tional Office of Civil Defense, estab- 
lished by Congress within the Execu- 
tive branch of the federal government. 
The report suggests that a logical place 
to put it would be under the Secretary 
of Defense. State and municipal legis- 
lation would also be required to imple- 
ment the over-all plan. The latter con- 
templates that the national office “with 
a small staff” would furnish “leadership 
and guidance,” while “basic operational 
responsibility” would be placed in states 
and communities. 


“Emergency Situations” 


The summary reference to transpor- 
tation in the report’s introduction says 
that operation of a civil defense pro- 
gram “will require transportation of all 
kinds and under varying conditions.” 
It goes on to suggest that “major atten- 
tion” needs to be given “only to emer- 
gency situations, particularly evacua- 
tion” —because “regular facilities, both 
public and private, are adequate and 
competent for normal uses.” 

“Should it be necessary to move an 
entire population, or a considerable part 
of a city’s residents,” the report con- 
tinues, “it would involve a carefully- 
developed plan and all the transporta- 
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tion facilities that could be mustered. 
The conditions under which such an 
evacuation would occur would create 
problems not easily solved save by 
thorough preparation. All transport fa- 
cilities, whether rail, air, water or 
highway, would have to be analyzed 
and inventoried in tefms of require- 
ments for a possible mass movement 
of people, many of whom might be in- 
jured or ill. Fuel supplies would have 
to be determined, centers chosen to 
which vehicles and people would be 
sent, routes selected for their move- 
ment to destinations, and traffic con- 
trols provided to assure smooth opera- 
tions. 

“Authority as well as procedures 
would have to be provided so there 
would be no difficulty in acquiring 
needed facilities. To be ready for such 
eventualities, it will be necessary to or- 
ganize, to lay out the plans in every 
possible detail, and to have the opera- 
tion ready against the day when it may 
suddenly be needed.” 

The proposed transport plan is out- 
lined in the report’s 14-page chapter 
on “Transportation in the Civil Defense 
Program.” The “fact” that the United 
States “has the finest transportation sys- 
tem in the world is incontrovertible,” 
the chapter says at the outset. It goes 
on to assert that present rail, highway, 
air and water facilities could move the 
“entire population of the country at one 
time.” It is then found, however, that 
“without mobilization of transportation 
resources, organization and training of 
the public, little could be accomplished 
in any civil defense program.” 

Also, before getting into its specifica- 
tions for the transport set-up, the re- 
port says that its recommendations give 
“due consideration” to the “fact that 
major reliance has had to be placed on 
privately-owned vehicles as contrasted 
to publicly owned”; and that they con- 
template further the “possibility” that 
an over-all domestic transport authori- 
ty, presumably like the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, would be estab- 
blished in wartime. “This plan can be 
adapted to and operated under any such 
authority as may foreseeably be set up,” 
the report adds. 


National Transportation Division 


Under the recommended plan, the 
Transportation Division at the nation- 
al level would be a “small” unit of 
the proposed federal Office of Civil De- 
fense. “Its principal functions,” as the 
report puts it, “would consist of car- 
rying out the policies set forth by the 
director [of the O.C.D.] and advising 








him on all transportation matters. It 
would direct, coordinate and supervise 
the transportation responsibilities of the 
entire civil defense organization. The 
chief of the division would be respon- 
sible to the director in seeing that all 
transportation requirements of the or- 
ganization are met, including mobili- 
zation, organization and training and 
he would be the liaison officer for the 
director in all civil defense transporta- 
tion matters, governmental or other 
wise.” 

Continuing, the report emphasizes 
again that this national-level division 
“should be as small as possible.” It 
goes on to specify that, “until additions 
are justified,” it should consist of “a 
division chief and principal assistants 
with the necessary administrative and 
clerical support.” It is next suggested, 
however, that this permanent organiza- 
tion should be advised and assisted “by 
a group of technical specialists repre- 
senting the various modes of transpor- 
tation, rail, water, highway, and air.” 
This group “could be either a_techni- 
cal branch within the division or an 
advisory or consultant group to the 
division chief.” As for the division’s 
personnel, the report says that the “key 
people must be carefully chosen” with 
a view to recruiting a “balanced team” 
with members having “broad experience 
in all forms of transport.” 


Seven Regional, Offices 


The recommended civilian defense 
organization would include seven re- 
gional offices—six covering continental 
United States and one for the territor- 
ies and other U.S.-administered areas. 
Under these regional offices, headed 
by regional coordinators, would be the 
state organizations, which in turn would 
embrace the local or community or- 
ganizations. The proposed organiza- 
tion of transportation divisions in these 
regional, state and local offices follows 
the pattern of the recommended na- 
tional-level transport set-up. 

Thus the chief of the Transportation 
Division of a Regional Office would 
function under the regional coordina- 
tor. He would coordinate all civil de- 
fense transportation activities in the 
region and “assist in all such activities 
involving interstate relationships oF 
action.” He would also act as civil 
defense transportation advisor to the 
staff of the Army commander in the 
region. This liaison and coordinating 
work with the Army is characterized 
in the report as the regional transport 
chief’s “most important responsibility,” 
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all times civil defense plans are com- 
pletely coordinated with Army plans.” 
In the latter connection, the report 
adds that “it would be most disastrous 
and confusing during an emergency to 
find both the Army and civil defense 
organization depending upon the same 
routes of communication, the same sup- 
ply lines or the same transportation fa- 
cilities.” 

Personnel Qualificctions 


“Broad experience in transportation 
is the most important requirement” for 
chiefs of the state organizations’ trans- 
portation divisions, the report says. It 
goes on to suggest that these state 
directors “may be drawn from gov- 
ernment, the transportation industry it- 
self,” or they might be traffic managers 
of large industries domiciled in the 
state. It is further suggested that per- 
sonnel for the state divisions might well 
be persons “connected with the trans- 
portation industry who have experience 
in moving large groups of people.” 

“It is in the state organizations,” the 
report continues, “where the surpluses 
and deficiencies of transportation fa- 
cilities and equipment of the various 
localities must be reconciled and plans 
for necessary mutual aid between lo- 
calities formulated. Where inter- 
state movements are concerned the 
transportation officer in the state or- 
ganization’ should be responsible for 
necessary working arrangements with 
the states concerned, referring any 
questions which involve national policy 
to the regional coordinator with ap- 
propriate recommendations.” 

In the local organization, where “the 
operational procedures and actions are 
actually worked out and put to test,” 
it is recommended that the transporta- 
tion officer “should have the widest 
possible degree of latitude, discretion, 
authority and responsibility delegated 
to him.” Thus, the’ report warns, “ex- 
treme care” should be exercised in 
choosing the personnel of the local of- 
fices. It recommends specifically that 
experienced personnel from all forms 
of transportation should be sought,” 
because “bus companies, railroads, air 
lines, street car companies and passen- 
ger carrying boat and steamship com- 
panies all have personnel skilled in 
handling large groups of people.” 


Peacetime Role 


The peacetime role of the transpor- 
tation divisions, as set out in the re- 
Port, would be one of planning and 
Preparation. The details of this work 
would fall largely on the local or- 
Sanizations. Among other things, it is 
suggested that the local transport di- 
rectors should begin as soon as possible 
the gathering of necessary information, 
the development of plans for mobilizing 
transport facilities, and an analysis of 
the capacities of the various forms of 
long-haul mass transportation and fleet 
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operations available and their ability 
to remove people and supplies. 

“It is,’ the report says, “the re- 
sponsibility of the [local] Transpor- 
tation Division that all emergency plans 
be developed in detail in conjunction 
with bus companies, railroads, air lines, 
and marine operators. Alternate plans 
should be devised in event one plan be- 
comes inoperable. In conjunction with 
the Evacuation Division, plans and 
schedules should be worked out ac- 
cording to capabilities and capacities. 
Where necessary, arrangements should 
be worked out between commercial 
transportation groups, rail, highway, 
water, and air, so that in case of an 
emergency there will be no doubt in 
the minds of the personnel of the com- 
mercial transportation groups in mak- 
ing their equipment and facilities avail- 
able to and at the direction of the chief 
of Transportation Division of the local 
organization.” 

The recommended planning would 
also contemplate arrangements for mo- 
bilizing private automobiles, private 
trucks, and emergency ambulance serv- 
ice. Also included are plans for the 
development of public information and 
training policies. 


Extension of Non-Op 
Hearings Planned 


The emergency fact-finding board 
which is hearing the non-operating 
unions’ request for higher wages and 
shorter hours sought, on November 12, 
presidential approval of a 30-day ex- 
tension of time in which to hear and 
report on the case. Counsel for the 
carriers and the unions signed a joint 
agreement which was submitted to 
Board Chairman W. M. Leiserson re- 
questing the extension. The board was 
agreeable. The extension would change 
to December 17 the date by which the 
hearings must be completed and the 
board’s report submitted to the Presi- 
dent. 

Following completion of the unions’ 
presentation on November 9, the car- 
riers opened with their testimony. Dan- 
iel P. Loomis, chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Western Railways—first witness 
for the carriers—asserted that he could 
not “over-emphasize the impracticabil- 
ity of the union proposals” which in- 
ciude 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work 
—equal to a 20 per cent pay increase: 
time and one-half, with a minimum of 
12 hours’ pay, for any hours worked on 
Saturday, and double time, with a mini- 
mum of 16 hours’ pay, for any hours 
worked on Sundays or holidays; and, 
on top of the first two proposals, a 25- 
cent. hourly wage increase. 

Mr. Loomis urged that the 10-cent 
hourly increase recently accepted by 
the conductors, trainmen, engineers. 


firemen and switchmen, be followed as 
a fair and equitable pattern for settle- 
ment of the demands of the non-opera- 
ting employees. 








TEN-CENT BOOST FOR THREE OPERAT- 
ING CRAFTS TO COST $40 MILLION 


Unions representing the engineers, fire- 
men and 93 per cent of the switchmen ad- 
vised the railroads on November 12 that 
they would accept their offer of a 10-cents 
an hour wage increase retroactive to 
October 16. A similar increase had been 
accepted by the conductors and trainmen 
on October 4, as reported in Railway Age 
of October 9, page 73. Settlement of 
the dispute was announced on November 12 
by D. P. Loomis, chairman of the western 
railroads’ wage committee on behalf of all 
carriers, and contracts were signed the 
following day. 

Mr. Loomis estimated that the settlement 
will add about $40 million a year to the 
wage bill, including payroll taxes. (The 
cost of the earlier settlement with the 
conductors and trainmen was placed at 
$55,665,000 a year.) It was “the first 
time that the roads and their engineers and 
firemen reached a wage accord on a 
national basis, across the bargaining table 
and without recourse to mediation, arbitra- 
tion or a fact-finding board,” Mr. Loomis 
said. 

Negotiations began in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 14 but were subsequently recessed 
following the settlement with the conduc- 
tors and trainmen, by request of the unions 
on October 4, to give their negotiating 
committees an opportunity to confer with 
the organizations’ general chairmen. 

Still before a presidential fact-finding 
board at Chicago are the demands of 16 
non-operating unions for wage increases and 
important rules changes which would cost 
the roads about $1.5 billion a year, as 
reported in. another column. 





Embargo Placed on Export 
Freight Through East Coast Ports 


An embargo on practically all freight 
consigned for export through New 
York, Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, Md., and 
Hampton Roads, Va., was put in effect 
on November 13 by the railroads, acting 
through the Association of American 
Railroads, because of the strike of long- 
shoremen in those ports. Arthur H. 
Gass, chairman of the A.A.R. Car Ser- 
vice division, in. announcing the em- 
bargo, stated that, although there is 
now no backlog of freight cars at the 
ports named, even a short tie-up of 
terminals would soon result in putting 
many vitally needed cars out of service. 
The embargo is to prevent that, he 
added. 

Freight consigned to the United 
States armed forces will be accepted, 
Mr. Gass stated, because the long- 
shoremen are continuing to load this 
cargo. 

Other exceptions to the embargo in- 
clude grain, soybeans, flaxseed and rice 
in bulk when covered by permits issued 
by operators of elevators where they 
are to be unloaded; petroleum or petro- 
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leum products in tank cars when they 
are to be unloaded before overseas 
shipment; coal or coke in bulk; freight 
for unloading into storage within the 
port area when arrangements for stor- 
age have been made in advance; freight 
for movement by Seatrain, Inc., and 
other freight covered by permits issued 
by proper authority. 


Supreme Court Rejects Direct 
Appeal on Strike Ban 


The United States Supreme Court on 
November 15 denied a petition for a 
writ of certiorari whereby the three 
railroad operating unions involved in 
last May’s strike threat sought to take 
directly to that court their appeal from 
the injunction which barred their pro- 
posed walkout after the government had 
seized the railroads. The unions are 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and Switchmen’s 
Union of North America. 


The injunction was obtained by 
the government from Justice T. Alan 
Goldsborough in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 
After the three unions and manage- 
ment settled their wage and rules dis- 
pute, the government relinquished con- 
trol of the roads; and the Department 
of Justice moved for dismissal of the 
injunction. Judge Goldsborough denied 
the motion, thus upholding the brother- 
hoods’ contention that they should have 
full opportunity to test the injunction’s 
legality in appeals to higher courts. 
The government then appealed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, asking 
that court to dismiss the injunction or 
to remand the case to Judge Golds- 
borough’s court with instructions re- 
quiring a dismissal order there. 

The brotherhoods thereupon filed their 
petition in the Supreme Court, asking 
an order requiring the circuit court to 
certify the record in the case to the 
Supreme Court for review. The court’s 








ELECTRIC STREAMLINER INAUGURATED—The three-unit electrically propelled “City 
of Decatur” went into service on the Illinois Terminal between Decatur, Ill., Springfield 
and St. Louis, Mo., on November 7. The first unit of the articulated train has—in 
addition to the motorman’s cab—baggage space, reclining seats for 40 passengers, 
and a seat and desk for the conductor. The second unit seats 52 passengers in 
individual reclining seats and has dining space for foun The parlor-coach seats 21— 
all space is reserved—and includes a kitchen and dinette with table space for 12. The 
“City of Decatur,” receipt of which was announced in Railway Age of October 23, page 
58, will be followed by two similar trains operating between Peoria, Ill., Springfield and 
St. Louis. The train was built by the St. Louis Car Company. Underframes are of high- 
tensile, low-alloy, all-welded steel construction. The bodies are built of extruded 
aluminum sections, aluminum sheets and castings. All trucks are roller-bearing equipped. 
The parlor coach (below) is decorated in pastel blue 








November 15 action was a denial of 
that petition. Meanwhile the case is 
still pending in the circuit court which 
had agreed to defer its consideration 
of the matter until the Supreme Court 
acted. 


American Society of Civil Engineers 
Honors Colonel J. M. Johnson 


Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, was among 12 
persons presented with life membership 
certificates to the Washington, D. C., 
section of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers at ceremonies held in Wash- 
ington on November 9. 


Long Island Adds 2 Trains; 
Extends Run of Another 


Two new morning rush-hour trains 
to Brooklyn began operation on the 
Long Island, and the run of a third 
train was extended, on November 15, 
providing 1,161 more seats for pas- 
sengers, it was announced on Novem- 
ber 11 by Eugene L. Hoffmann, super- 
intendent. “Operation of the new trains 
has been made possible,” Mr. Hofmann 
said, “by delivery of the first 10 new 
double-deck cars, which went into serv- 
ice as a unit last week, releasing other 
cars for this purpose, and by a reduc- 
tion in the number of cars in the shops 
for repairs.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended November 6, which in- 
cluded a holiday, totaled 843,166 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced on November 12. This was 
a decrease of 88,584 cars, or 9.5 per 
cent, below the preceding week, a de- 
crease of 67,004 cars, or 7.4 per cent, 
below the corresponding week in 1947, 
and a decrease of 70,179 cars, or 7.7 per 
cent, below the corresponding week in 
1946. Carloadings for the week ended 
November 13 were not available as this 
issue went to press, 


Lady Railroaders Told to Play 
Up Carriers’ “Appeal to Women” 


Railroad women can perform an im- 
portant job for the carriers by educa- 
ting women and children for rail travel, 
A. G. Bloom, general passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, told members of the National 
Association of Railroad Women at the 
association’s fifth annual meeting, held 
at Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Mr. Bloom asserted that children 
are air-minded to a great extent and 
that “it behooves us to do something 
about it before we lose the travel of 
our new generation.” He also empha- 
sized the need for the railroads “to ap- 
peal to women.” He pointed out that 
the air lines are striving to make aif 
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travel more popular with women and 
suggested that women railroad em- 
ployees watch for passenger service 
improvements which would appeal to 
their sex. In addition, he advised those 
present to suggest railroad advertise- 
ments which will interest women. 

Women representing 12 railroads 
who attended the three-day meeting 
also heard addresses by Miss Virginia 
Hess, inspector, maintenance of equip- 
ment, Pennsylvania, who spoke on “A 
Plan for Maintenance of Equipment”; 
Mrs. Joan Beckham, passenger repre- 
sentative, New York Central, who re- 
viewed the inauguration of the new 
“Twentieth Century Limited” and de- 
scribed its equipment; and Miss Ruth 
Callender, manufacturer’s representa- 
tive for King Leathers, Inc., who dis- 
cussed “Service.” The meeting was 
presided over by Miss Wanda Myers, 
assistant to the general passenger traf- 
fic manager of the Southern. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: president, Mrs. 
Beckham; first vice-president, Inez De- 
Ville, field editor, Baltimore & Ohio 
Magazine; second vice-president, Vera 
Elvert, superintendent of stewardess 
service, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; secretary, 
Evelyn Power, passenger representa- 
tive, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; treasurer, Norma Thompson, 
supervisor of courier nurse: service, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; and 
member-at-large, Irene Rieke, assistant 
secretary, Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


Forwarder-Trucker Pacts 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has assigned to its Bureau of 
Trafic the administrative work in con- 
nection with the filing of agreements 
between freight forwarders and motor 
carriers under section 409 (a) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The agree- 
ments were authorized by the commis- 
sion in a recent report wherein it pre- 
scribed terms. and conditions under 
which the forwarders may utilize the 
services and instrumentalities of the 
truckers (see Railway Age of October 
9, page 74). 


Says Less Business Plus Higher 
Costs Would Spell Bankruptcy 


Any substantial reduction in the 
volume of business or substantial in- 
Crease in operating costs would quickly 
take the railroads in the direction of 
bankruptcies and reorganization pro- 
ceedings such as prevailed during the 
1930's, Leo T. Crowley, chairman of 
the board, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, said in a recent address 
before a group of business men at 
Green Bay, Wis. He added, however, 
that am not expecting another such 
experience,” 

Speaking of the means by which rail- 
Toad customers can help, Mr. Crowley, 
said: “First of all, we desire your good 
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will. Of course, we expect to earn it, 
and, if we do earn it by the service we 
render, we expect a fair break on the 
available business. In the next place, 
your advice, criticism and constructive 
suggestions, made to responsible rail- 
road officers, are extremely helpful.” 

At another point, the Milwaukee 
Road executive attributed the failure 
of the carriers to earn an adequate re- 
turn to the fact that they must spend 
huge sums to rebuild their war-worn 
equipment. This situation can be im- 
proved, he said, by shortening the lag 
between increases in wages and in- 
creases in rates, and by greater ef- 
ficiency: in operation, improvement in 
equipment and by debt reduction on 
the part of the railroads. Great strides 
have been made in the direction of the 
latter; he stated. 


Equipment Depreciation Rates 


Equipment depreciation rates for the 
Chicago Great Western and Bangor 
& Aroostook are among those prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a new series of sub-orders in 
the general proceeding, Depreciation 
Rates for Equipment of Steam Railroad 
Companies. In both cases, the present 
sub-orders are modifications of pre- 
vicus sub-orders. 

The new rates for the C.G.W. are: 
Steam locomotives, 3.05 per cent; other 
locomotives, 4.59 per cent; freight-train 
cars, owned, 3.01 per cent, leased, 3.6 
per cent; passenger-train cars, 3.4 per 
cent; work equipment, 4.13 per cent; 
miscellaneous equipment, 19.32 per cent. 
The new B. & A. rates are: Steam 
locomotives acquired new, 3.08 per 
cent, acquired second-hand, 20.89 per 
cent; other locomotives, 4.9 per cent; 
freight-train cars, all-steel, 3.81 per 
cent, cabooses, 2.72 per cent, other 
3.45 per cent; passenger-train cars, all- 
steel, 3.09 per cent, other, 2.51 per 
cent; work equipment, 3.38 per cent; 
miscellaneous equipment, 20 per cent. 


Dismiss Negroes’ Complaints 
Against Southern Diner Rules 


Present dining-car regulations of the 
Southern, which provides separate ac- 
commodations for white and Negro 
patroris, are not in violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Act or the Fed- 
eral Constitution, according to a re- 
cent decision by a three-judge court 
sitting in United States District Court 
at Baltimore, Md. The court dismissed 
the complaint of Elmer W. Henderson, 
which was being litigated for the sec- 
ond time, and its decision was followed 
shortly afterward by Justice Holtzoff 
of the United States District Court 
for the District of ‘Columbia, who dis- 
missed a similar complaint brought by 
Cameron Chesterfield Alleyne and 
Bettye L. Alleyne. 

The three-judge court consisted of 
Justice Soper of the federal circuit 
court, who dissented, and Justices Cole- 





man and Chestnut of the district court 
who comprised the majority. The Hen- 
derson case with which they dealt in- 
volved an appeal from the determina- 
tion made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its report on further 
hearing (see Railway Age of Octobe: 
4, 1947, page 87). The commission pro- 
ceeding was docketed as No. 28895. 

Complainant Henderson sought re- 
parations on the basis of allegations 
that he was subjected to undue and un- 
reasonable prejudice by the regulations 
in effect when he claimed he was re- 
fused service in the dining car of a 
Southern train between Washington, 
D. C., and Atlanta, Ga., on May 17, 
1942. The commission’s original re- 
port found that the complainant had 
been subjected to undue and unreason- 
able prejudice, but that there was no 
basis for an award of reparations. 

The regulations in effect when Mr. 
Henderson made his journey provided 
that two tables in the diner would be 
curtained off for the use of Negro pas- 
sengers; but they permitted the use of 
those tables for white passengers if all 
other seats had been taken and no 
colored passengers had presented them- 
selves for meals. That had been done 
when Mr. Henderson appeared in the 
diner, and the steward refused to seat 
him at one of the tables purportedly re- 
served for Negroes but partially oc- 
cupied at the time by white patrons. 

Those: regulatidns were assailed by 
the complainant in his first appeal to 
the courts; and he got a three-judge- 
court decision (also in the district court 
at Baltimore) that remanded the case 
to the commission for further consider- 
ation. That court did not question the 
commission’s authority to approve seg- 
regation, but it stated that if white 
passengers are seated at tables reserved 
for colored passengers, “then equality 
of treatment requires that a colored 
passenger subsequently applying for 
service should be seated at any avail- 
able seat in the dining car.” 

After that decision, the regulations 
now in effect were established. They 
provide that a specified table, seating 
four persons, be curtained off and re- 
served “exclusively for colored passen- 
gers,” and that the other tables in the 
diner “shall be reserved exclusively for 
white passengers.” In its report on re- 
consideration, the commission found 
these new regulations to be in accord 
with the court’s decision, and also af- 
firmed other findings of its prior re- 
port. Mr. Henderson then went to 
court with his second complaint. 

The opinion dismissing it summar- 
ized the court’s conclusions as follows: 
“Racial segregation of interstate pass- 
engers is not forbidden by any provi- 
sion of the Federal Constitution, the 
Interstate Commerce Act or any other 
act of Congress as long as there is no 
real inequality of treatment of those 
of different races. Allotment of seats 
in interstate dining cars does not per se 
spell such inequality as long as such 
allotment, accompanied by equality of 
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meal service, 1s made and is kept pro- 
portionately fair. This necessity was 
recognized by the commission in its re- 
port on which the order now approved 
by us is based.” 

The District of Columbia case was a 
complaint filed directly with the court, 
without prior proceedings before the 
I.C:C. The Southern, which was again 
defendant, objected to this by-passing 
of the commission; but Justice Holt- 
zoff did not rule on that point. On the 
basis of the Baltimore decision, he 
granted the Southern’s motion for 
summary judgment, ruling that the as- 
sailed diner regulations were lawful. 


1.C.C. Accounting Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued an order modifying the 
Uniform System of Accounts for 
Steam Railroads so as to require charg- 
ing the cost of constructing dikes and 
new channels for streams to invest- 
ment. The charges will be to road and 
equipment Account 3-Grading. 

Unless otherwise ordered, the modi- 
fication becomes effective January 1, 
1949; but any interested party may file 
a statement with the commission on or 
before November 30, setting out rea- 
sons why the modification should not 
become effective as ordered and re- 
questing oral argument. 


Receiverships and Trusteeships 
As of June 30 Listed by I. C. C. 


Forty-four railroads, including 16 
Class I carriers and 28 others, were in 
receivership or trusteeship as of June 
30, according to a recent compilation of 
the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statist’cs of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The total operated 
mileage involved was 15,100. 

As of December 31, 1947, 52 roads, 
including 17 Class I carriers and 35 
others, were in receivership or trustee- 
ship, their total operated m leage being 
22,75. This was 9.55 per cent of all 
operated steam mileage, as compared 
with 14.38 per cent as of December 31, 
1946, and 16.59 per cent as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. 

The drop in the number of roads and 
mileage under reorganization on June 30 
as compared with the close of last year 
was due to the emergence from trustee- 
ship of the 7,650-mile Rock Island sys- 
tem which includes the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and seven affiliated 
companies. 

The report notes that no carriers 
were placed in receivership or trustee- 
ship during the period January 1 to 
June 30, inclusive. 


Status of Allegheny & South Side 


Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found that the Alle- 
gheny & South Side, a switching line 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., is not a common 
carrier by railroad subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The proceeding 
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was docketed as No. 29901, and the 
commission’s decision adopts the re- 
commended findings of a proposed re- 
port by Examiner E. L. Boisseree (see 
Railway Age of July 31, page 48). 

A previous commission decision of 
1921 made like findings; but the pres- 
ent proceeding was instituted as a 
result of an inquiry from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue as to whether the 
earlier determination still represented 
the view of the commission. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in- 
tervened, and sought a finding that the 
road was a common carrier, desiring, 
as the commission put it, “to support its 
view that the respondent is an employer 
and a carrier” as those terms are used 
in the Railway Labor Act and Railroad 
Retirement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts. Part of the B. of R.T. pre- 
sentation was a favorable opinion sup- 
plied by the general counsel of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 


Alaska Railroad to Operate Barges 


To “insure the movement of essential 
food supplies and construction ma- 
terials” to Alaska, Acting Secretary of 
the Interior C. Girard Dav'dson has 
directed the Alaska Railroad to operate 
three government barges between Se- 
attle, Wash., Tacoma, and Alaska 
ports. The barges were obtained by the 
D. of I. in June from Navy surplus. 


Higher Rates Offset Lower 
Weights on Liquified Gas 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered a reduction in the esti- 
mated weight per gallon under which 
liquified petroleum gas moves within 
Official Classification territory and be- 
tween that territory and the South and 
Southwest, but revenue losses will be 
avoided as a result of an accompanying 
authorization which permits the rail- 
roads to establish a higher basis of rates 
for application in connection with the 
lower estimated weight. The latter, 
which must be established on or before 
January 27, 1949, will be 4.7 lb. per 
gallon as compared with the present 
estimated weight of 6.6 Ib. 

The commission’s report was in I. & 
S. Docket No. 5440, Liquified Petroleum 
Gas in Official Territory, and it em- 
braced also 14 complaint proceedings 
wherein the present rates and estimated 
weights on that commodity were as- 
sailed. The dissent of Commissioner 
Mahaffie was noted, while Commissioner 
Splawn filed a dissenting-in-part ex- 
pression in which Commissioners 
Aitchison and Alldredge joined. 

The title case involved suspended 
tariffs wherein railroads in Official ter- 
ritory proposed to cancel their present 
rates and estimated weights on liquified 
petroleum gas in tank-car loads, and 
establish in lieu thereof fourth-class 
rates (50 per cent of first class) based 
on the actual weight of the lading. The 
commission had been prescribing the 
4.7-lb. estimated weight in cases in- 





volving rates on the liquified gas, and 
the railroad proposal was designed to 
preserve their revenues from the trans- 
portation of that commodity in the 
event the 6.6-lb. weight was found un- 
reasonable. Traffic tests indicated that 
rates applicable in connection with that 
estimated weight averaged about 31.1 
per cent of first class. 

The suspended tariffs were originally 
filed to become effective November 15, 
1946. At the hearing, the railroads, as 
the commission put it, “did not under- 
take to justify the schedules under sus- 
pension but, instead, proposed rates on 
the basis of 45 per cent of first class in 
connection with an estimated weight of 
4.7 lb. per gallon.” The effect of the 
commission’s decision is approval of 
that proposal. As noted above, it pre- 
scribed a 4.7-lb. estimated weight; and 
it required cancellation of the suspended 
tariffs, “without prejudice to the es- 
tablishment of rates equal to 45 per cent 
of the first-class rates .. . in effect De- 
cember 31, 1946, plus the. subsequent 
general increases.” 

The 4.7-lb. estimated weight was also 
prescribed for application in connection 
with interterritorial movements involved 
in the complaint proceedings; but 
reparations claims were barred by the 
accompanying finding which held that 
the present estimated weights were “not 
shown to have been unreasonable in the 
past.” Meanwhile it was found that the 
rates assailed in the complaint proceed- 
ings “are not shown to have been or to 
be unreasonable.” 


Women Railway Employees 


Class I railways had 65,799 women 
employees as of the middle of July, an 
increase of 1,169 over the mid-April 
total of 64,630, but the proportion of 
women employees to total employees 
decreased from 5.14 per cent to 4.83 
per cent, according to the latest report 
on the subject by the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce ‘Commission. 

The total of 65,799 women employees 
in July compares with a July, 1947, 
total of 70,700. The totals of all em- 
ployees at the same times were 1,361,496 
and 1,383,618, respectively. 

As compared with mid-April, there 
were increases in the mid-July figures 
‘n three employment groups. The larg- 
est increase was in the professional, 
clerical and general category, for which 
the mid-July total was 52,930, as com- 
pared with a mid-April total of 52,015. 

There were 6,097 women employed 
in maintenance of equipment and stores, 
as compared with 6,113 last mid-April; 
6,577, as compared with ¢,280, in trans- 
portation work, other than train, en- 
gine and yard; and 123, as compared 
with 128, in maintenance of way and 
structures. 

Other mid-July tabulations show 17 
women in the executives, officials and 
staff assistants groups; 25 among the 
switchtenders, and 30 in train and en- 
gine service. 
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accidents for September and tor this 
year’s first nine months. The compila- 
tion, which is subject to revision, fol- 
lows: 


Month of 9 months ended 
September with September: 


Item 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Number of train 
accidents* ... 937 1,313 9,089 12,487 
Number of cas- 
ualties in train, 
train-service and 
nontrain accidents: 
Trespassers: 
Katle@d 22.2%. 161 139 1,104 1,093 
Inpered <<... 12 126 882 914 
Passengers on trains: 
(a)In train accidents* 
Killed ..35. es are 17 33 
Injured ... 13 16 768 1,044 
(b)In train-service 
accidents 
Killed ..... 1 3 19 25 
Injured ... 185 229 2,048 2,169 
Travelers not on trains: 
ol; ee 1 6 a 
Injured .. 75 59 751 684 
Employees on 1 duty: 
Killed ..... 45 40 427 536 
Injured . 2,546 2.818 23,334 27,035 
All other nontrespassers :** 
Killed ..... 150 158 1,212 1,441 
Injured .... 486 474 4,600 4,772 


Total—All classes 
of persons: 


Killed... 06.0 358 341 2,785 3,135 
Injured 3,430 3,722 32,383 36,618 
*Train accidents (mostly collisions and de- 


railments) are distinguished from train-service 
accidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of more than $150 to railway prop- 
erty in 1947. Beginning January 1, 1948, this 
minimum was raised to more than $250. Only 
a minor part of the total accidents result in 
casualties to persons. 

**Cdsualties to “Other nontrespassers” hap- 
pen chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all 
classes of persons, including both trespassers 
and nontrespassers, Were as follows: 


Persons: 
12110 ears 138 133. I, 
: : ; 


Proper Rail-Truck Coordination 
Urged by C.N.R. Officer 


Canadians will continue to pay ex- 
traordinary costs for land transporta- 
tion until they insist “upon a national 
transportation policy and means to in- 
sure its proper functioning,” G. R. 
Johnston, assistant transport economist, 
department of research and develop- 
ment, Canadian National, said in a re- 
cent address at Ottawa, Ont. 

Due to the “uneconomic struggle” 
between railway and highway trans- 
port, failure to adopt and execute such 
a policy will result in “increasing an- 
nual losses that will reach such pro- 
portions as seriously to embarrass Ca- 
nadian industry in absorbing them in 
the cost of production.” Both the “high- 
way vehicle” and the railways are val- 
uable to the transportation industry. “It 
is therefore reasonable,” Mr. Johnston 
said, “that proper coordination of these 
two media to the end that each per- 
forms the service for which it is best 
fitted, would be in the national inter- 
est. 

“The users of the highways are not 
fully paying for them. A large portion 
of the cost is not being paid at all, but 
is merely being passed on to the fu- 
ture. Practically every investigating 
body that has looked into the question 
of payment for the use of highways 
has agreed that heavy commercial 


vehicles are not paying their share. 
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More than 80 veteran Southern Pacific commuters saw much to laugh at in this skit 
presented at the railroad’s recent luncheon at San Francisco, Cal., honoring those com- 


4 


muters with 30 or more years 


experience” 





“In 1939, it is estimated that truck 
competition cost Canadian railways in 
excess of $100 million, of which $75 
million represented a loss in traffic to 
the truck and $25 million a loss due to 
rate reductions to hold other competi- 
tive traffic on the rails. In 1947 the loss 
probably amounted to $130 million.” 

A basis of regulation for railways 
and highway vehicles might be the fact 
that the truck, according to Mr. John- 
ston, “is the economic carrier in the 
short haul field, while the railway is 
the cheaper in the long haul.” 


Texas Intrastate Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed from November 26 
to a date to be fixed oral argument with 
respect to its investigation into the re- 
fusal of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas to authorize railroads operating 
within that state to apply the Ex Parte 
166 increases to intrastate freight rates 
on various commodities. The proceed- 
ing is docketed as No. 30024. 


C.& N. W. Commuters “Vote” on 
How They Want Cars Decorated 


Commuters of the Chicago & North 
Western this week concluded 10 days 
of “voting” on interior decoration plans 
developed by the road in preparation for 
the improvement of nearly 100 subur- 
ban coaches. The plan which receives 
the largest number of votes is to be 
adopted as standard for all coaches in- 
volved in the railroad’s suburban re- 
habilitation program initiated earlier 
this year. 

The “polling place’ was a commuter 
coach in which were shown four differ- 
ent types of interior treatment. Pas- 
sengers were furnished special ballots 
to register their choice and to offer com- 
ments and suggestions. The poll will 
determine specific colors and materials 
to be used in converting roller-bearing 
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steel and aluminum cars into deluxe- 
style coaches, featuring attractive pas- 
tel colors, bright seat upholstering, 
colorful tile floor covering and other 
improvements designed for greater at- 
tractiveness and comfort. 


Space Reservation Probe 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sions has set back to January 24, 1949, 
its scheduled January 18 hearing at 
Miami, Fla., with respect to its investi- 
gation of railroad and Pullman Com- 
pany rules governing the reservation, 
sale and redemption of sleeping car, 
parlor car and reserved-seat coach tick- 
ets. Commissioner Mitchell and Ex- 
aminer Mullen will preside (see Rail- 
way Age of October 16, page 81). 


Proposes C.O.D. Rules 
For Motor Carriers 


Examiner James J. Williams has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
prescribe rules and regulations govern- 
ing handling of c. o. d. shipments and 
collection and remittance of c. o. d. 
funds by motor carriers subject to 
Part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The proposed report is in Ex 
Parte No. MC-42, an investigation of 
the matter which the commission insti- 
tuted last year. 

Eight rules were recommended by 
the examiner, his proposal being a 
modification of a five-rule plan pre- 
pared by the commission’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers and served by the com- 


mission with its order instituting 
the proceeding. Under the exami- 
ner’s proposal, intervening railroads 


and freight forwarders, who pointed 
out that they publish c. o. d. rules in 
their own tariffs, would get what they 
wanted in the way of specific exemption 
for truckers whose services they utilize. 
The recommended “applicability” rule 





provides that the regulations shall not 
apply to truckers “which perform sery- 
ices auxiliary to or supplemental of rail 
transportation and on railroad bills of 
lading,” nor to those which perform 
services “for the forwarders and on 
freight forwarder bills of lading.” 


Mechanically Refrigerated 
Car Tested In Service 


Tests of the first mechanically re- 
frigerated railway car to be placed in 
operation are now being completed on 
the Canadian National. The car, de- 
signed in Vancouver, B. C., by the Do- 
minion Fisheries Experimental Station, 
recently took a shipment of Delnor 
frozen fruits and vegetables from New 
Westminster, B. C., to Edmonton, Alta., 
as the first in a series of experiments 
which will extend into next summer. 

The experimental station’s observer 
on the trip said that the temperature in 
the car was held at 12 deg. below zero 
most of the way, that unloading temper- 
ature was 10 deg. below and that once 
on the trip, as a test, the temperature 
was driven down to 17 deg. below. 
One freezing unit was used on the car. 
Next summer tests will be run to de- 
termine how cold produce can be kept 
in hot weather by one unit. The freez- 
ing unit can, by the flip of a switch, be 
changed to a heater to prevent freezing 
in sub-zero weather. 


September Truck Traffic 


‘Motor carriers reporting to the 
American Trucking Associations trans- 
ported in September 2,807,215 tons of 
freight, an increase of 2 per cent over 
the August total of 2,752,325 tons and 
an increase of 12.8 per cent over the 
2,489,496 tons hauled in September, 
1947. The A.T.A. index number, based 
on the 1938-40 average monthly ton- 
nage of the reporting carriers, reached 
an all-time high of 248. 

The September figures, according to 
the A.T.A., are based on comparable 
reports from 287 carriers in 44 states. 
Carriers in the Eastern district re- 
ported increases of 0.7 per cent above 
August and 9.5 per cent above Septem- 
ber, 1947; carriers in the Southern 
region reported respective increases of 
9.9 per cent and 29 per cent; and car- 
riers in the Western district reported 
increases of 1.4 per cent and 12.7 per 
cent, respectively. 


St. Louis Traffic Club 
Forms Reserve Unit 


Following the lead of the railroads 
in sponsoring reserve organizations 1m 
the Military Railway Service, the Traf- 
fic Club of St. Louis has agreed to 
sponsor a traffic regulating group, Te 
presenting another important function of 
the Transportation Corps of the Army. 

To permit activation of the unit as 


a reserve component, it will be meces- 


sary to secure and organize the au- 
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thorized officer strength. To carry out 
this function, Lt. Col. Walter P. Schin- 
del, a member of the club, has been 
recommended and accepted by the Army 
as commanding officer. 

A traffic regulating group has the 
job of supervising and controlling move- 
ment of all traffic through a given area. 
In actual practice the group is generally 
divided into teams and placed at stra- 
tegic points, organized into headquar- 
ters, rail, highway, air, and inland 
waterways sections. 


Kettering Addresses 
Petroleum Men at Chicago 


“As long as the sun shines, and un- 
less we become stupid, we shall never 
run out of energy,” Dr. Charles F. Ket- 
tering, retired vice-president of General 
Motors Corporation assured the 28th 
annual meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute at the Hotel Stevens in 
Chicago on November 10. Dr. Ketter- 
ing who was research manager of G.M. 
for many years, said that “in oil and 
coal we have the storehouse of a cer- 
tain kind of energy which we really 
don’t understand very much about.” 

The speaker predicted that scientists 
would some day learn how to catch 
energy from the sun, but was of the 
opinion that the secret would not be 
learned soon. “We need to recognize 
that there is much we do not know,” 
declared Dr. Kettering. 

He spoke immediately after he was 
awarded the A.P.I.’s Gold Medal of 
Achievement for his many contributions 
to science. Dr. Kettering is the third 
recipient of the award, the highest honor 
of the institute. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 234-236 and 247-249, 





ORGANIZATIONS 


The Transportation Department 
Committee, National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, has 
elected Perry M. Shoemaker vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Delaware, 
[laze & Western, to its member- 
ship. 





The American Association of Railway 
Surgeons will hold its sixtieth anniver- 
sary meeting on November 21-23, in- 
clusive, at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago, 


The French National Railroads, 610 
Fifth avenue, New York 20, have an- 
nounced the opening of the Interallied 
Railroad Club in Paris, France, to facili- 
tate contacts between officers of the 
French Railroads and those of friendly 
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foreign nations. The club is temporarily 
located at 11, rue de Milan, Paris, 8éme. 


The 1949 meeting of the Freight Claim 
Division, Association of American Railroads, 
will be held in Boston, Mass., on June 
14, and will continue in session, if neces- 
sary, through June 16. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES . 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
been authorized by its board of direc- 
to purchase 100 70-ton covered hoppers 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. 





PASSENGER CARS 


The Bangor & Aroostook has ordered 
three streamlined, air-conditioned coach- 
es from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. The cars, 
each of which will accommodate 80 
passengers, will have Sleepy Hollow 
seats, wide vision windows and fluores- 
cent lights. Each car will have a smok- 
ing compartment with individual lounge 
chairs separated from the rest of the 
car by a plate glass partition. Delivery 
is expected in June, 1949, when the 
cars will be placed in service on the 
“Aroostook Flyer” between Bangor, 
Me., and Van Buren. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Indian Government Railways have 
ordered 100 steam passenger locomo- 
tives of the 4-6-2 type costing approxi- 
mately $14,000,000. Sixty of the loco- 
motives will be built by the Montreal 
Locomotive Works and 4) by the Ca- 
nadian Locomotive Company. Delivery 
is scheduled for 1949. 


The Detroit Terminal has ordered two 
1,000-hp. Diesel switchers from the 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation, for delivery dur- 
ing May, 1949. 


CONSTRUCTION 


New Freight Facilities 
At Denver 





The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
has begun construction of a new yard 
on the northern outskirts of Denver, 
Colo., to be used by its freight trains 
and by those of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. The layout will in- 





clude approximately 18 miles of track, 
a 16,C00-ton capacity ice house and a 
new two-story yard office with tower, 
and will be located north of West 48th 
avenue and west of the present Rio 
Grande main line. 

The Rock Island will build a line 
more than a mile long from the Union 
Pacific tracks—over which it enters 
Denver—to reach the new North yard. 
The improvements are expected to 
cost each road approximately $1,000,- 
000. 

The Rio Grande plans to complete 
the yard about July 1, 1949, at which 
time the present facilities at Utah Junc- 
tion will be retired. A contract for 
grading, which will involve some 200,- 
000 yards, has been awarded to the 
Hinman Brothers. All other work on 
the project will be handled by company 
forces. 

The new facilities, reports the Rio 
Grande, will advance the departure of 
trains connecting with the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and trains handling 
Rock Island business; decrease the 
time required to deliver stock to the 
Union Stockyards after arrival in Den- 
ver and to return empties, thereby im- 
proving service to shippers and in- 
creasing the availability of stock cars 
during peak movements; provide icing 
facilities for perishable shipments de- 
livered to connections; provide a speed- 
ier distribution of all eastbound busi- 
ness; and reduce congestion at the Sev- 
enth Street yard and permit quicker 
handling of industrial business in that 
area which, in turn, will result in a 
substantial reduction in car delays. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Exami- 
ner J. S. Prichard has recommended in 
a proposed report that Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorize this road to abandon that 
portion of its line extending from a 
point near Clearmont, Mo., to a point 
near Shambaugh, Iowa, 10.4 miles. The 
segment has not been operated since 
June 6, 1947, following a flood which 
damaged portions of the track. The ex- 
aminer commented in part that addi- 
tional trucking costs to be incurred by 
shippers affected by the proposed 
abandonment will be “very small’ as 
compared to the losses which would 
accrue to the Burlington through re- 
habilitation and operation of the line. 





Pennsylvania.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road’s subsidiary, the Pennsyl- 
vania & Atlantic, to abandon a line be- 
tween Toms River, N. J., and Bay 
Head, 18 miles. Through rail service be- 
tween those points was suspended in 
December, 1946, when fire destroyed a 
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portion of a bridge connecting Barnegat 
Pier with Seaside Park. The applica- 
tion was approved subject to the condi- 
tion that the P. & A. sell that portion 
of the line between the Delta Yacht 
3asin, about 4,000 ft. south of Bay 
Head, and the point in Bay Head where 
the line connects with the New York 
& Long Branch, to any person, firm 
or corporation offering, within 40 days 
from the date of the commision’s cer- 
tificate, to purchase the segment for 
continued operation, and willing to pay 
not less than the net salvage value of 
the property which they may seek for 
such purpose. The N. Y. & L. B. is 
owned equally by the P. R. R. and Cen- 
tral of New Jersey. 


Division 4.of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized: 

Lehigh & New England.—To abandon 
a line extending approximately 2 miles 
from a point near Wind Gap, Pa., to a 
point near Pen Argyl. The segment, 
over which no trains have - operated 
since 1946, constituted the remainder 
of the L. & N.E.’s Nazareth branch, 
the other 9.9 miles of which were aban- 
doned in 1939. 


Application has been filed with the I.C.C. 
by: 

Southern Pacific.—To abandon opera- 
tion over a line owned by the Central 
Pacific extending from a point near 
Mina, Nev., to a point near’ Tonopah 
Junction, app.oximately 7.9 miles. Au- 
thorization to abandon the segment also 
is sought by the C.P. The applicants 
said that the only purpose of the line 
in recent years has been to form a 
connection with the Tonopah & Gold- 
field, abandonment of which has been 
authorized by the commission. 


FINANCIAL 


Wisconsin Central. — Reorganisation.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has permitted G. A. Gaston, Keystone 
Custodian Funds, Inc., Clarence Cope- 
land, L. S. Zimmerman, Abraham Wat- 
ner, Charlotte Stemmler, Stein Bros. 
& Boyce, O. M. Whitner, O. E. Gilbert, 
Dorothy Gilbert and J. S. Markham, 
constituting a group of holders of the 
debtor’s first general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds of 1949 to intervene in the 
Finance Docket No. 14720 proceeding, 
pertaining to the reorganization of this 
road. The intervenors told the commis- 
sion that the group collectively owns 
$1,877,000 of the bonds. 





New Securities 


Application has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 
Chesapeake & Ohio.—To issue and sell 
$40,000,000 of series H refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds, proceeds 
of which will be used to reimburse 
the applicant’s treasury in part for capi- 
tal expenditures made for additions and 
betterments (see Railway Age of Octo- 
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ber 30, page 102). The bonds, to be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids, 
will be dated December 1 and will ma- 
ture December 1, 1973. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—To assume lia- 
bility for $4,200,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will 
be applied toward the purchase of 
equipment estimated to cost $5,334,845, 
as described in Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 16, page 88. The equipment includes 
1,1C0 70-ton all-steel hopper cars and 
5 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching lo- 
comotives. The certificates will be 
dated November 15 and will mature 
in 10 annual installments of $420,000 
starting November 15, 1949. The re- 
port also approves a selling price of 
99.52 with a 234 per cent interest rate, 
the bid of Salomon Brothers & Hutz- 
ler, and associates, on which basis the 
average annual cost will be approxi- 
mately 2.35 per cent. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Eugene Morris, whose retirement as 
chairman of the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 9, was born 
on July 17, 1869, at Freeport, Ill. He 
attended the Chicago College: of Law 
and began his career with the C. F. A. 
and its predecessor organizations as a 
messenger in 1885. Mr. Morris occupied 
various positions with the association 








Eugene Morris 


until October, 1911, when he was ap- 
pointed chairman. In 1922 he was ap- 
pointed also chairman of the National 
Diversion and Reconsignment Commit- 
tee. Upon Mr. Morris’ retirement on 
September 30, following 63 years with 
the C. F. A., the Traffic Executive As- 
sociation paid tribute to him for having 
earned a “unique and honored place in 
the railroad industry.” 


Arthur C. Jepson, whose appointment 
as assistant to vice-president, operating 
department, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
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reported in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 9, was born on July 14, 1900, at 
Chicago. He was awarded a law de- 
gree by the Chicago-Kent College of 
Law and was admitted to the Illinois 
1929. Mr. Jepson 


bar in began his 





Arthur C. Jepson 


railroad career in 1921 as an assistant 
file clerk in the office of the Santa Fe’s 
federal manager, which became the of- 
fice of the vice-president—operating 
with the termination of federal con- 
trol. He advanced through various 
positions to that of system contract 
supervisor on October 1, 1945, which 
post he held at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


J. E. Doud, whose appointment as as- 
sistant to traffic vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
October 9, entered Santa Fe service at 
Amarillo, Tex., as a messenger boy in 
1926. In the following year he was 





J. E. Doud 


transferred to the traffic department as 
mail clerk, advancing to head statistical 
clerk in 1931, to assistant chief quota- 
tion clerk in. 1935, to assistant chief 
rate clerk in 1939, and to head traffic 
clerk in 1942. Mr. Doud was further 
promoted in 1944 to head rate 
clerk and, on January 1, 1946, to as- 
sistant general freight agent, which 
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She doesn’t wear chrome trim, and her paint is 
black, but she, too, is truly modern. She was built for 
a job — a modern job — and she does it well. 

With planned scheduling she can stay on the road 
16 and 18 hours a day, 27 or 28 days a month. With 
proper servicing — and such servicing facilities save 
more than they cost — she can be turned around in an 
hour or two. With her modern design, based on pro- 
gressive engineering, her maintenance costs are low. 
And with equal attention, she — the modern steam 
locomotive — will give you more train-miles, more ton- 
miles, more passenger-car miles per year for each dollar 
of investment than any other type of motive power. 

There is a place for steam, and in this place the 
modern steam locomotive is doing an outstanding job. 


We are continuing to build such locomotives. 





DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 











post he held at Amarillo at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


Frank J. Berry, whose promotion to as- 
sistant vice-president of the Northern 
Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 23, en- 
tered the service of the N. P. as a sta- 
tion clerk at La Moure, N. D. He 
joined the road’s traffic department in 
1911, at Winnipeg, Man., where he was 
advanced to general agent in 1920. Mr. 
Berry was general agent at Spokane, 





Frank J. Berry 


Wash., from 1923 to 1929, and in the 
latter year was appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Seattle, Wash. He 
was advanced to assistant general 
freight and passenger agent at Port- 
land, Ore., in 1931, and to western traf- 
fic manager at Seattle, in January, 1947, 
which post he held at the time of his 
recent advancement. 


Paul D. Dorman, whose promotion to 
assistant vice-president of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio at New Orleans, La., was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
9, was born on April 3, 1902, at New 





Paul D. Dorman 


Albany, Miss. He began his railroad 
career in 1917 with the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern (now G. M. & O.), subse- 
quently serving in various clerical posi- 
tions in the operating department, as 
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rate clerk at Jackson, Tenn., local 
freight agent at Dyersburg, Tenn., and 
assistant agent at Laurel, Miss. Mr. 
Dorman was appointed traveling freight 
agent at Laurel in July, 1929, and in 
November of that year he went to Meri- 
dian, Miss., as local freight agent. He 
later held positions successively as chief 
clerk to general agent (operating de- 
partment), local freight agent and 
executive general agent, all at New 
Orleans. Mr. Dorman was serving in 
the latter position at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


Peter J. Schardt has retired as assistant 
vice-president of the Southern system, 
in charge of mail and express traffic, at 
Washington, D. C., but, as announced 
in the Railway Age of October 30, will 
continue on a full-time basis as chair- 
man of the Association of American 
Railroad’s committee on railway mail 
transportation. A native of Saukville, 
Wis., Mr. Schardt was born on Octo- 
ber 7, 1878, and entered government 
service in 1901 as a railway postal 
clerk, becoming superintendent of the 
New York division, Railway Mail Ser- 
vice, in 1917. In the latter position, 
Mr. ‘Schardt developed the American 
Expeditionary Forces Terminal Rail- 
way Post Office for the distribution 
and dispatch of A.E.F. mail to the over- 
seas army in World War I. He was 
later appointed United States Postal 





Peter J. Schardt 


Agent in France, serving in that capac- 
its from August, 1918, to November, 
1919. In March, 1923, he resigned from 
government service to become assistant 
to vice-president in charge of mail and 
express traffic of the Southern system 
at Washington, D. C. He became as- 
sistant vice-president on April 1, 1942, 
which position he held until his recent 
retirement. Mr. Schardt was a delegate 
to the first international Postal Con- 
ference between the United States and 
Canada, held: at Ottawa in December, 
1922. During World War II, Mr. 
Schardt was granted a leave of absence 
by the Southern to serve with the Office 
of Military Government for Germany 
(United States) from June, 1945, to 
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January, 1946, and was subsequently’ 
awarded the War Department’s Medal 
of Freedom. 


Marshall D. White, whose promotion to 
assistant to vice-president in charge of 
mail and express traffic of the Southern 
at Washington, D. C., was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 30, was 
born at Broadway, Va., on November 
27, 1902. He entered the service of the 
Southern in April, 1918, as a clerk a 





Marshall D. White 


Washington, D. C., and in October, 
1928, was promoted to manager of the 
mail room at Atlanta, Ga. Returning 
to Washington in November, 1935, as 
mail traffic agent, he was promoted to 
mail and express traffic agent in Aug- 
ust, 1938, and in January, 1945, he be- 
came supervisor, mail and express traf- 
fic. which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


J. M. Vonau, Jr., general passenger 
agent in charge of rates and divisions 
of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been appointed assistant to traffic vice- 
president—system, with headquarters 
remaining at San Francisco. 


Eugene H. Hite, whose appointment as 
asSistant to vice-president, in charge 
of personnel and labor relations, of the 
Railway Express Agency at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., was reported in the fail- 
way Age of October 30, is a native of 
Weston, Ore. Mr. Hite began his ex- 
press career at Pocatello, Idaho, in 
1918, and subsequently served as chief 
clerk to general manager at Los An- 
geles, Cal., assistant superintendent at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and superinten- 
dent at Sacramento, Cal. From July 1, 
1943, until his recent appointment, Mr. 
Hite had been superintendent of the 
Southern California-Arizona-New Mex- 
ico division, at Los Angeles. 


J. M. Nicholson, assistant to the operat- 
ing vice-president of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, has been appointed 
director of the road’s department of 
research at Chicago. Succeeding Mr. 
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e- HE Chesapeake and Ohio believes in starting passenger 
5 [isains fast. This takes tractive effort. And they know, from | 
their experience with more than 200 other Booster-equipped 
‘ locomotives, that the Booster will give them the extra power Equipped 
1e needed for prompt get-away. 
: Consequently the five 4-8-4’s being delivered by Lima-Hamilton wi th 
4s this month — as well as other new and recently modernized Boosters® 
“f C & O locomotives — are equipped with Boosters. These 4-8-4’s 
ef have an initial tractive effort of 81,800 lbs. — about the highest 
we know of for strictly passenger service. The Booster pro- | 
« vides 12,400 pounds — or 18% of the starting effort of the 
1, main engine. 
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Nicholson is John P. Morris, general as- 
sistant, mechanical department. 


E. C. Schmidt, executive aSsistant to 
the president of the Union Pacific at 
Omaha, Neb., will retire on December 
1, following 21 years of service with 
the road. 


OPERATING 


Fred S. Harris, whose appointment as 
superintendent of terminals of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 2, was born on 
August 29, 1903, at Hinton, W. Va. 
He received his higher education at 
Brown Preparatory and Bliss Electrical 
Schools, and began his railroad career 
in 1924 as a clerk in the maintenance of 
way department of the C. & O. at Ash- 
land, Ky. Mr. Harris subsequently held 
positions in that department as material 
clerk, as assistant engineer at Peru, 
Ind., and as assistant unit cost engineer 
at the latter point. He was appointed 
yardmaster at Danville, W. Va., in 
1934; assistant trainmaster at Rainelle, 
W. Va., in 1942; trainmaster at the 
latter point in 1944; and trainmaster at 
Saint Albans, W. Va., in 1947. He was 
further advanced in 1947 to assistant 
superintendent at Huntington, W. Va., 
in which position he was serving at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


Augustus Hart, whose appointment as 
assistant general manager of the Bos- 
ton & Albany (New York Central 
lessee) at Boston, Mass., was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 23, was 
born at Cardiff, Wales, on April 12, 
1897. Mr. Hart entered railroad service 
on December 1, 1917, as a stenographer 
in the office of the general superintend- 
ent of the New York Central at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and later served as secre- 
tary to general superintendent until he 
entered the service of the United States 
Army during World War I. Returning 





Augustus Hart 


to the New York Central as assistant 
chief clerk in the office of the general 
superintendent, he became trainmaster 
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at Toledo, Ohio, on April 1, 1936, and 
assistant superintendent of the Erie di- 
vision on October 16, 1942. Mr. Hart 
was promoted to superintendent of the 
Cleveland division at Cleveland in 
April, 1945, transferring in April, 1947, 
to the Hudson and Mohawk divisions 
at Albany, N. Y., where he remained 
until his recent appointment as assist- 
ant general manager of the Boston & 
Albany. 


Garret C. White, whose appointment 
as assistant general manager of the 
Eastern district of the Erie at Jersey 
City, N. J., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 2, was born at 
Midland Park, N. J., on January 24, 
1907, and entered the service of the 
Erie as a stenographer at Jersey City 
in 1925. He was appointed secretary to 
the general manager at Youngstown, 
Ohio, in 1929; division clerk at Sala- 





Garret C. White 


manca, N. Y., in 1933; inspector of 
operation at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1937; 
and trainmaster at Jersey City in 1939. 
Mr. White became division superin- 
tendent at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1941, 
transferring to the New York division 
and the New Jersey & New York in 
1945, with headquarters at Jersey City, 
in which capacity he remained until his 
recent promotion. Mr. White was fur- 
loughed to the United States Army in 
1944, 


A. G. Kasson, whose retirement as 
superintendent of the Clover Leaf dis- 
trict, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Frankfort, Ind., was reported in the 
Railway Age of November ¢, was born 
on September 24, 1883 at Johnstown, 
Ohio. He entered the service of the 
Nickel Plate in 1906 as a night oper- 
ator at Celina, Ohio, and subsequently 
held various assignments in Lafayette, 
Ind., Tipton and Muncie, and in Lima, 
Ohio. He was promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Frankfort on Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, and advanced to super- 
intendent at that point on July 1, 1944. 


Richard G. May, Jr., whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Hudson and 
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Mohawk divisions of the New York 
Central at Albany, N. Y., was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 23, was 
born at Murray, Pa., in 1904. Entering 
railroad service as a rodman in the 
district engineer’s office, New York 
Central, at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1928, 
Mr. May was appointed assistant super- 





Richard G. May, Jr. 


visor of track at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1932. He was appointed trainmaster at 
Watertown, N. Y., in 1939, transferring 
to the River division at Weehawken, 
N. J., in 1941. Mr. May became assis- 
tant superintendent of the New York 
Terminal district in 1946, transferring to 
Grand Central Terminal last January. 


Thomas E. Gilhooley, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Columbia 
district of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Florence, S. €., was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 6, was born 
at Ronceverte, W. Va., and was grad- 
uated from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 





Thomas E. Gilhooley 


tute, receiving a B. S. degree in 1933 
and an M. S. degree in 1934. Mr. Gil 
hooley entered railroad service with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in 1934 and became 
affiliated with the Atlantic Coast Line 
on August 11, 1947, as special assist- 
ant inthe operating department at Wil 
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mington, N. C. On September 8, 1947, 
he was promoted to assistant to gen- 
eral manager at Wilmington, and be- 
came assistant superintendent of the 
Columbia district last April 16, serving 
in the latter capacity until his recent 
promotion. 


John C. Wallace, whose promotion to 
general manager of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis at Cleveland, Ohio, 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
November 6, was, born at Harrisburg, 
Pa., on November 1, 1886, and received 
his engineering degree from Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Mr. Wallace en- 
tered railroad service in 1914 as as- 
sistant engineer of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and four 
years later went with the Lake Erie & 
Western, which later was consolidated 
with the New York, Chicago & St. 





John C. Wallace 


Louis, as engineer of structures. He 
served successively as engineer of the 
Lake Erie & Western district of the 
Nickel Plate at Indianapolis, Ind.; as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Lake Erie 
& Western and Nickel Plate districts 
at Cleveland, assistant chief engineer of 
the Nickel Plate system; and assistant 
general superintendent. On September 
1, 1942, Mr. Wallace was appointed 
chief engineer of the system, which po- 
sition he held until his recent promo- 
tion to general manager. 


Horace B. Stetson has been named su- 
perintendent of the Long Island to suc- 
ceed Eugene L. Hofmann, who has been 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Lake Division of the Pennsylvania at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Stetson was su- 
perintendent of the P.R.R.’s Mononga- 
hela Division at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. R. Ayers, whose retirement as gen- 
eral manager of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis at Cleveland, Ohio, was 
reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 6, was born at Toledo, Ohio, on 
October 26, 1878, and was graduated 
from Cornell University with a degree 
in mechanical engineering. He entered 
railroad service in 1900 as special en- 
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gineer for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now New York Central) and 
in 16 years became engineer of rolling 
stock and principal assistant engineer 
of the New York Central at New York. 





A. R. Ayers 


Mr. Ayers joined the Nickel Plate as 
superintendent of motive power at 
Cleveland on October 1, 1916. He was 
named assistant general manager on 
February 2, 1923, and became general 
manager on November 10, 1927, which 
position he held until his retirement. 


Z. T. Komarek, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis at Frankfort, Ind., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
November 6, was born at Huron, Ohio, 
on August 10, 1900. Mr. Komarek re- 
ceived his civil engineering degree in 
1924, prior to which time he entered 
railroad service as a car checker for the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. He later joined 





Z. T. Komarek 


the Nickel Plate as a special apprentice 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., and served suc- 
cessively as night yardmaster at Fos- 
toria, Ohio, special engineer at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, general yardmaster at Fos- 
toria and assistant trainmaster at Fort 
Wayne. He next held positions as 
trainmaster at Fort Wayne and as as- 
sistant to general manager at Cleve- 
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land. Mr. Komarek was serving as as- 
sistant superintendent at Muncie, Ind., 
at the time of his recent appointment. 


Harry E. Deitz, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Louisville & 
Nashville at Evansville, Ind., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 
9, was born on November 4, 1896, in 
Hamilton County, Ill. He first entered 
L. & N. service in the maintenance of 
way department at McLeansboro, III, 
in 1913, serving subsequently as agent, 
operator, dispatcher and night chief dis- 





Harry E. Deitz 


patcher at Evansville. Mr. Deitz was 
advanced to chief dispatcher in 1937, 
to assistant trainmaster at Hazard, Ky., 
in 1939, and to assistant trainmaster at 
Birmingham, Ala.,. in 1940. He was 
promoted to trainmaster at Birmingham 
on April 1, 1942, and transferred to 
Nashville, Tenn., on August 1, 1942. 
His next advancement was to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent at 
Evansville in 1944, which post he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


James O'Keeffe, whose retirement as 
general agent and superintendent of 
the Norfolk terminal of the Norfolk & 
Western at Norfolk, Va., was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 9, was 
born in Giles county, Va. Mr. O’Keeffe 
first worked for the Norfolk & Western 
as a scale clerk in Bluefield, W. Va., 
in October, 1899, and was promoted to 
weighmaster at Vivian, W. Va. a 
year later. In 19.2 he was elevated to 
night yardmaster, then day yardmaster 
at Vivian. In 1906 he went to William- 
son, W. Va., as night yardmaster, be- 
coming general yardmaster there the 
following year. In 1908 he was advanced 
to assistant trainmaster, Pocahontas di- 
vision, becoming trainmaster in 1921. 
Mr. O’Keeffe was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Shenandoah division in 
October, 1934, and became general 
agent and superintendent at Norfolk 
on April 1, 1939. 


P. C. Wingo, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Shenandoah di- 
vision of the Norfolk & Western at 
Roanoke, Va., was reported in the 
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Railway Age of October 9, joined the 
N. & W. on July 31, 1922, as a ma- 
chinist at the Roanoke shops. He was 
furloughed to attend school and re- 
turned as a shop inspector in Decem- 
ber, 1924. After serving in several 
capacities in the Roanoke shops Mr. 
Wingo was promoted to draftsman in 





P. C. Wingo 


the motive power office in September, 
1935. He was appointed shop engineer 
there in 1937, and was promoted to 
assistant road foreman of engines at 
Bluefield, W. Va., the next year. Mr. 
Wingo served as assistant trainmaster 
on the Pocahontas division from Octo- 
ber, 1941 to September, 1943, when he 
was advanced to trainmaster of the 
Radford division. He became assistant 
superintendent of the Pocahontas divi- 
sion at Bluefield last February. 


TRAFFIC 


James R. Moriarty, whose retirement 
as assistant general passenger traffic 
manager of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of November 6, was 
born at Preston, Minn., and entered 
railway service in 1897 as a telegraph- 
er on the Santa Fe. He subsequently 
served as operator and agent of that 
road at various points in Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma and Texas before being ad- 
vanced to ticket agent at Wichita, Kan., 
in 1899. In 1905 he was promoted to 
city passenger agent, and in 1912 he 
was appointed ticket agent at Chicago, 
where he became city passenger agent 
two years later. In 1920 Mr. Moriarty 
was advanced to division passenger 
agent, and in 1936 he was appointed 
assistant general passenger agent, also 
at Chicago. He became assistant pas- 
senger traffic manager in 1937, advanc- 
ing to assistant general passenger traf- 
fic manager in 1946. 


Percy G. Holmes, whose appointment 
as passenger traffic manager of the 
Great Northern at St. Paul, Minn., was 
reported in the Railway Age of Novem- 
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ber 6, first joined the G. N. in 1911 at 
Auburn, N. D. Mr. Holmes served suc- 
cessively as agent and cashier at Moor- 
head, Minn., and as agent at several 
points in North Dakota, before going 





Percy G. Holmes 


to Grand Forks, N. D., as ticket agent 
in 1927. He went to St. Paul in 1928 
as traveling passenger agent, advanced 
to district passenger agent at that point 
in 1940, and to assistant to passenger 
traffic manager in January of this year. 
Mr. Holmes was serving in the latter 
position at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 


MECHANICAL 


Frank W. Bunce, whose promotion to 
mechanical superintendent—steam pow- 
er, of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific at Milwaukee, Wis., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 
2, was born in that city on March 9, 
1897. He began his career with the Mil- 
waukee in 1914 as a caller, advancing 
through successive positions at Milwau- 
kee as machinist apprentice, machinist, 
gang foreman and night roundhouse 
foreman. Mr. Bunce went to Green 
Bay, Wis., in 1939 as roundhouse fore- 
man and returned to Milwaukee in 
1941 as day roundhouse foreman. Dur- 
ing the period from January 16, 1942, 
to December 1, 1947, he served in the 
following positions: roundhouse fore- 
man at Ottumwa, Iowa, and at Mil- 
waukee; assistant shop superintendent 
at Milwaukee and Minneapolis, Minn.; 
shop superintendent at Minneapolis; di- 
vision master mechanic at Chicago; and 
shop superintendent at Milwaukee. Mr. 
Bunce was serving in the latter capacity 
at the time of his promotion. 


Aaron B. Cole was named chief me- 
chanical officer of the Korean National 
Railroads, with headquarters at Seoul, 
Korea, effective early in September. 
The Korean National Railroads lo- 
cated in the American-occupied portion 
of that country are being operated by 
the Department of Transportation of 
the Civil Affairs Section of the De- 
partment of the Army. Mr. Cole is a 









graduate of Purdue University and was 


for many years connected with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur 
ing Co. in its railway engineer- 


ing, sales and advertising departmenis. 


Later he was employed by Westing- 
house Electric International Company, 
American Car & Foundry Motors Co. 
and the Export Division of General 
Motors Corporation. Mr. Cole entered 
the service of the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation at the start of World 
War II and has subsequently held posi- 
tions with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and the Office of Military 
Government (U. S.) of Germany. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


V. V. Holmberg, whose appointment as 
engineer maintenance of way, Chicago 
& Western Indiana and the Belt of 
Chicago, with headquarters at Chica- 
go, was reported in the Railway Age 
of October 2, was born on May 8, 
1911, in Council Bluffs, Iowa. Mr. 
Holmberg attended the University of 
Missouri and began his railroad career 
with the Wabash in 1928 as a track 
laborer, working intermittently during 
school years on the Western district of 





V. V. Holmberg 


the Wabash at Moberly, Mo. He subse- 
quently worked with the U. S. Coast 
& Geodetic Survey, returning to the 
Wabash in 1935, and holding positions 
as chairman, rodman, bridge inspector 
and assistant engineer. In July, 1937, 
Mr. Holmberg joined the C. & W. I. 
and Belt of Chicago as levelman. He 
later served successively as draftsman, 
chief clerk, track supervisor and bridge 
and building supervisor. He was serv- 
ing as assistant engineer at the time 
of his recent appointment. 


SPECIAL 


J. Fred Smith, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Bangor & Aroostook at 
Bangor, Me., has been appointed direc- 
tor of publicity, in addition to his other 
duties as passenger traffic manager. 
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... they are the only Diesel piston rings 
made from Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron, the 
superior heat resisting material which 
railroads know and depend upon. 











... they are the only one-piece sealing 
rings with the unbreakable member that 
seals the wall and the groove to stop blow- 

















RINGS FOR: by and oil pumping. 
Diesel Locomotives 
Stationary Engines 
Compressors 
Hydraulic and ; ; , 
eel As exclusive railroad sales agents for Double Seal Rings, 
: Hunt-Spiller has staked a 138-year old reputation for quality 
Equipment ; 
Size 1” to 96” on their satisfactory performance. You can therefore specify 
Hunt-Spiller Double Seal rings with confidence, knowing. that 
your Diesel ring and maintenance costs will be at the absolute 
minimum. 

ADDRESS ALL RING Get the useful Double Seal Piston Ring Handbook which will 
INQUIRIES TO help you select the right ring for every use. Write for your free 
DOUBLE SEAL copy today. 

RING CO. 





P.O. Box 566-R 
Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
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Hunt-Spiter Mrc. Corporation 14 
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N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. . VS 
383 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON 27, MASS. 
Canadian Licensed Manufacturer, Joseph Robb & Co. Ltd., 4050 Nomur St., Montreal 16, P.Q 


_ Cylinder Bushings Valve Bull Rings Dunbar Sectional Type Packing Light Weight Valves 
Cylinder Packing Rings Crosshead Shoes Dupiex Sectional Type Packing Cylinder Liners and Pistons 
Pistons or Piston Bull Rings Hub Liners for Cylinders and Vaives for Diesei Service 
Valve Bushings Shoes and Wedges {Duplex Springs for Above Cylinder Snap Rings 
Valve Packing Rings Floating Rod Bushings NYT frelalol mi kel diate) Valve Rings, All Shapes 
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Ey H is Mass Handling— 
the systematic movement of 
the most units, in the shortest 
time, at the lowest cost. 





You can double and triple savings on 
yo’r handling operations with Tow- 
motor Accessories, such as the Un- 
loader illustrated. If you cannot solve 
your handling problem with stand- 
ard Towmotor Accessories, Towmotor 
engineers will help you work out spe- 
cial equipment fo meet your specific 
needs. Write for details. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! You'll learn how 


IS HANDLING CUTTING 
DOWN YOUR PROFITS? 


- 
of 


When excessive production 
costs and restricted produc- 
tive output combine to cut 
down profits, better check 
your handling methods—and 
replace with Towmotor Mass 
Handling. Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks and Tractors, gaso- 
line-powered for full-time, 
full-power service, provide 
maximum handling efficiency 
in any plant, large or small. 
You'll invest less and get 
more from Towmotor—al- 
ways ready to lift, transport 
and stack materials and 
products of any kind... any- 
where, any time. Operating 
costs? Let the men who have 
to make handling pay a prof- 
it show you: More profes- 
sional handlers use Towmotor 
than any other fork lift truck. 


to recognize and analyze your handling 


problems with the Towmotor Materials Handling Analysis Guide. Send for a free copy. 
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General News 


Alabama, Mississippi Express Rates 
To be Investigated by Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted investigations of intrastate 
express rates in Alabama and Tennes- 
see, following the refusal of the regu- 
latory agencies of those states to per- 
mit the Railway Express Agency to 
bring the intrastate scales into line with 
the Ex Parte 163 interstate adjustment, 
Invesigation of the rate differential was 
sought in petitions filed with the com- 
mission by the R.E.A. 

The Alabama proceeding has _ been 
docketed as No. 30081 and assigned for 
hearing at Montgomery, Ala., on De- 
cember 6 before Examiner C. E. Stiles, 
while the Mississippi proceeding, Docket 
No. 30082, has been assigned for hear- 
ing in Jackson, Miss., on December 9, 
also before Examiner Stiles. 


D. T. & |. Diesel Shop Features 
Set-up For Removing Gas Fumes 


Detroit industrial executives, on No- 
vember 4, were guests of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton for an inspection of 
the road’s new Diesel repair shops at 
Flat Rock, Mich., and of the latest types 
of freight cars on display there. The 
Diesel shop, located adjacent to the Flat 
Rock roundhouse, at which the road’s 
steam locomotives are serviced, was 
built at a cost of $500,000 to handle 
seven new General Motors 1,000-hp. 
switching locomotives and two 600-hp. 
switchers already owned. 

The Diesel shop has been equipped 
with the latest-type machinery and fa- 
cilities, including a highly effective ar- 
rangement for removing the exhaust 
gases from idling Diesel engines with- 
out loss of the heated inside air of the 
shop. The removal system comprises 
four adjustable overhead ducts which 
fit over the exhaust pipes of locomo- 
tives on two adjacent repair tracks and 
which are constructed and mounted in a 
manner that avoids interference with the 
overhead 25-ton traveling crane. The 
four ducts lead to a central collecting 
point and suction fan on the roof which 
dissipates the exhaust fumes to the 
atmosphere. 

Two of the latest-type freight cars 
delivered to the line were also shown 
to the visitors. Both cars are equipped 
with the Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
tion’s nailable steel flooring. The first 
type is a box car intended primarily for 
loading by industries which have ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty with 
wood floors due to break-throughs of 
mechanical handling equipment. The 
second, a gondola, is expected to be es 
pecially useful in serving Detroit metal- 
working plants which ordinarily must 
use wood-floor cars for handling finished 
metal products and conventional steel- 
plate-floor gondolas for loading metal 
scrap. As the new gondolas will handle 
both types of freight, a substantial re 
duction in waste car movement is all 
ticipated. 
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Representation of Employees 


The Technical Engineers’ Committee 
has replaced the Ii.:ernational Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and Draftsmen’s Unions as the repre- 
sentative of Texas & Pacific technical 
engineers, architects, draftsmen and al- 
lied workers below the rank of officials, 
as the result of a recent election which 
has been certified by the National 
Mediation Board. The vote was 28 to 
24. 

The N.M.B. also has certified the 
National Council of Railway Patrol- 


men’s Unions, American Federation of. 


Labor, as the representative of patrol- 
men (watchmen) employed by the Ar- 
kansas & Memphis Bridge & Terminal 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
as the representative of agents and tele- 
graphers employed by the Beaver, 
Meade & Englewood. These employees 
formerly served without representation. 

The United Railroad Workers of 
America, Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, has replaced the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees as 
the representative of powerhouse em- 
ployees and railway shop laborers of the 
Terminal of St. Louis, and the Ameri- 
can Railway Supervisors Association 
has succeeded the Railway Employes’ 
Department, American Federation of 
Labor, as the representative of me- 
chanical department foremen and/or 
supervisors of mechanics employed by 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Union Terminal, 
as the result of recent elections certified 
by the National Mediation Board. 

The American Railway Supervisors 
Association, Inc., has replaced a local 
afiliate of the Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, American Federation of La- 
bor, as the representative of mechani- 
cal department foremen employed by 
the Missouri-Illinois, as the result of a 
check of representation authorizations 
conducted by the National Mediation 
Board. The A.R.S.A. also has been cer- 
tified to represent mechanical depart- 
ment foremen and/or supervisors of 
mechanics employed by the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. These employees formerly 
were not represented by any organiza- 
tion. 

The Railroad Yardmasters of Ameri- 
ca has succeeded the Railroad Yard- 
masters of North America, Inc., as 
the representative of yardmasters em- 
ployed by the South Buffalo, while 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
train porters, attendants and maids, who 
formerly served without representa- 
tion, are now represented by the United 
Transport Service Employees, C.I.O. 

The N.M.B. also has certified the 
United Construction Workers District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, 
as the representative of yardmen (con- 
ductors and brakemen), locomotive en- 
gineers, maintenance of way employees 
and machinists, including their helpers 
and apprentices, employed by the In- 
diana Northern. These employees also 
had formerly served without represen- 
tation. 

The United Railroad Workers of 
America, Congress of Industrial Or- 
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RX WHY LAMPS 


Graybar distributes every type and size of lamp required to 
light your entire railroad. They range from 2000-watt lamps 
for yard floodlighting to miniature bulbs for flashlights. Included, too, 
are headlight lamps and signal lamps. They’re all G-E, so you get the 
best quality and the longest service. 

Graybar maintains lamp stocks near railroad centers throughout the 
nation. With a single order, you can obtain all the kinds of lamps you need. 

Graybar’s Railroad Specialists understand your needs. Our Lighting 
Specialists are qualified to give expert’ advice in the choice of filament, 
fluorescent, or mercury lamps and lighting units for yards, platforms, 
roundhouses, pits, tunnels, stations, shops, or offices. These men can impar- 
tially recommend the correct lighting equipment for your needs, from the 
most complete selection of lamps and lighting units available anywhere. 








There are similar reasons why it pays to have Graybar provide your pole- 
line supplies, communication equipment, wiring materials and supplies, 
repair-shop electrical apparatus, and electric tools. For facts about any- 
thing electrical, we invite you to call our nearest office. Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc. Executive offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 

4837-1 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ganizations, has retained its right to 
represent maintenance of way and 
timber treating plant employees of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, as the 
result of a recent election certified by 
the National Mediation Board. The 
C. I. O. union defeated the challenging 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, American Federation of 
Labor, 7,325 to 4,259. 

As the result of two elections certi- 
fied by the N. M. B., the same C. I. O. 
union has replaced the International 
Longshoremen’s Assoc‘ation, A. F. of 
L., as the representative of Central of 
New Jersey marine coal dumper em- 
ployees; however, it has been suc- 
ceeded by the International Brotherhood 
of Firemen, Oilers, Roundhouse and 
Railway Shop Laborers, operating 
through the Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, A. F. of L., as the repre- 
sentative of Chicago Union Station 
powerhouse employees. 

The United Railroad Workers of 
America, C.I.O., has replaced District 
50, U. M. W. of A., as representative of 
marine float bridge operators employed 
by the Erie and Lehigh Valley, as the 
result of a check of representation au- 
thorizations conducted by the N. M. B. 
The U.M.W. of A. advised the board 
it had “no further interest” in repre- 
senting the employees involved. 

As the result of two elections certi- 
fied by the board, the Railroad Yard- 
masters of America has replaced the 
Railroad Yardmasters of North Amer- 
ica, Inc., as representative of yardmas- 
ters employed by the L.V., and the 
O.R.T. has extended its coverage of 
Ann Arbor agents, operators and tow- 
ermen to include agents employed by 
that road at Cadillac, Mich., Owosso, 
Alma, Mt. Pleasant and Ann Arbor. 

As the result of other checks of rep- 
resentation authorizations, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford boat dispatch- 
ers are now represented by the Amer- 
ican Train Dispatchers Association; 
and Burlington-Rock Island coach por- 
ters by the Joint Council of Dining 
Car Employees, Hotel & Restaur- 
ant Employees International Alliance. 
None of the foregoing employees form- 
erly was represented by any organi- 
zation. 

Reversing a previous determination, 
the board has now held that parlor 
car attendants and bus boys employed 
by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford should be included in the group 
with parlor car porters and space as- 
signers for the purpose of determining 
representation for collective-bargaining 
purposes. The board had previously 
held that the parlor car attendants and 
bus boys were part of the craft or class 
of dining car employees. On the basis 
of its new ruling it has ordered an elec- 
tion to determine representation for the 
group as enlarged. The order sets aside 
a certification issued by the board on 
the basis of a previous election (won by 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters) from which the parlor car atten- 
dants and bus boys were excluded. 

The N.M.B. has certified the United 
(Continued on page 247) 
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MORTEX No.4 


Here’s the tested, tough protective 
coating far superior to paints and 
cut-back asphalt products that gives 
a rich, dull black finish. 


Applied with brush, trowel or spray. 
It’s the most practical, low-cost rust 
preventative for roofs, interiors, and 
underframes of steel freight and re- 
frigerator cars, covered hopper cars 
used for soda ash, lime and simi- 
lar products, ice bunkers and 
equipment exposed to acid fumes 
and gases. Just the thing for steel 
bridges, cooling system ducts and 
sumps, outside storage tanks, tool 
houses and bins. 


@ Protects against rain and 
moisture 


Protects against salt brine 


Protects against acid and 
alkali fumes 


It’s odorless 
It’s non-toxic 
It’s vermin-proof 


Mortex No. 4 adheres to any clean, 
dry surface. Will not run, sag, blis- 
ter or craze at temperatures up to 
250° F. 


TRY IT YOURSELF! 

| 

While most railroads 
get Mortex No. 4 in 
the 55-gallon drums, 
you can order a one 
or five-gallon test can 
with easy directions. 
Put it through your 
own comparison tests. 


MORTEX 
No. 4 
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J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical’ Coatings since 1895 
563 Burch St., Kankakee, Il. 
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Railroad Workers of America, C.I.O., 
as the representative of marine engin- 
eers, firemen and oilers employed by the 
Erie, and marine engineers and firemen 
employed by the Long Island. The em- 
ployees involved formerly were repre- 
sented by District 50, U. M. W. of A. 
which advised the board that it had no 
further representation interests. The 
Erie case was decided by a check of 
employee representation authorization- 
cards and the Long Island proceeding 
by an election in which the C.I.O. union 
defeated the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, A. F. of L., 24 to 16. 

As the result of other elections cer- 
tified by the N.M.B., the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, by an 833 to 
608 victory over the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, has retained its 
right to represent yardmen, including 
foremen, helpers and switchtenders, em- 
ployed by the Great Northern; the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, functioning through the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, A. F. of 
L., has replaced the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Shop Crafts of America as 
the representative of carmen, helpers 
and apprentices, including coach clean- 
ers, employed by the Maine Central; 
and the B. of R. T. has succeeded the 
Amalgamated Association of Street & 
Electric Railway Employees as the rep- 
resentative of bus drivers employed by 
the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin. 

The N.M.B. also has certified the 
O.R.T. to extend its coverage of Ann 
Arbor radio-operator pursers to include 
non-radio-operator pursers and_ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America to represent signal depart- 
ment employees of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union. The latter employees formerly 
were not represented by any organiza- 
tion. 


Benefit Payments Drop Slightly 


All types of retirement and survivor 
benefit payments made under railroad 
retirement legislation decreased $4(0,- 
000 during August, according to the 
Railroad Retirement Board’s October 
“Monthly Review.” Total benefit pay- 
ments amounted to $22,600,000 during 
the month, and 7,100 retirement and 
survivor benefits were awarded—3,400 
less than in July. 

At the end of August, 327,5C€0 
monthly benefits of all types were be- 
ing paid. The average monthly retire- 
ment annuity awarded during the 
month amounted to $78.34, and monthly 
survivor benefits and lump-sum awards 
_ $23.46 and $318.55, respective- 
y. 

With the exception of applications 
filed, activities under the unemploy- 
ment program increased during August, 
compared with July. Claims numbered 
66,200, or 11 per cent above the pre- 
vious month, and unemployment bene- 
fit payments amounted to $1,638,000, or 
31 per cent higher than in July. The 
13,200 unemployment applications rep- 
resented a 67 per cent drop from the 
July figure. A decline in applications, 
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Q. Why UPWARD ACTION? 


A Only upward-acting doors give you full use, at all times, of all 
* floor and wall space around entrances. They open completely 
out of the way, safe from wind damage, beyond reach of trucks 


or other vehicles. 


A Higher protection . . 


plete information. 





Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 





. greater fire-resistance . 
with less maintenance. Kinnear’s steel-slat curtain features 
strength plus flexibility—it absorbs many shocks and blows that 
damage other types of doors. 


Q. Why KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS? 


A For half a century, KINNEAR has combined all the above door 
* advantages, providing highest efficiency at lowest cost to in- 
dustrial and commercial users of every type. Kinnear Rolling 
Doors are available any size, for old or new buildings, with 
motor, manual or mechanical operation. Write today for com- 








Q. Why INTERLOCKING-SLAT CONSTRUCTION? 


A Kinnear’s rugged, free-acting, interlocking-slat curtain coils 
* into a small space above the door lintel—and can even be con- 
cealed in the wall in many cases. 


Q. Why ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION? 


. . longer life 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories: 
2020-40 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Cal. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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states the board, usually occurs in Au- 
gust, because each worker registering 
unemployment must file a new appli- 
cation with his first claim of the bene- 
fit year. 

Sickness benefit operations during 
August also registered increases, ex- 
cept in applications. Railroad workers 
filed 82,700 claims, a greater number 
than in any month but March, 1948. 
Benefit payments totaled 76,600, and 
the net amount paid was $2,610,C00. 
Applications under the sickness pro- 
gram totaled 17,400, less than half the 
July figure. 

The board points out that the “resi- 
dual payment” provision of the 1948 
amendments provides that railroad em- 
ployees and their survivors will re- 
ceive benefits at least equal to four per 
cent of an employee’s earnings in 1937- 
46, plus seven per cent of earnings in 
later years. Thus, a railroad employee 
and his family are guaranteed that the 
benefits they receive will be greater 
than the taxes the employee paid. The 
provision, in effect, restores the four 
per cent lump-sum death benefit which 
had been eliminated by the 1946 amend- 
ments. 


D. of J., F.T.C. Officers Heard 
by Trade Policies Committee 


The Senate Trade Policies Committee 
this week was scheduled to hear testi- 
mony from steel producers, among other 
industry spokesmen, as it continued 


hearings in connection with its inves- 
tigation of the prospective impact of 
the Supreme Court’s April 26 decision 
upholding the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s “cease and desist” order against 
the cement industry’s basing point sys- 
tem of pricing. The hearings, at which 
representatives of the “railroad indus- 
tries” are slated to offer their presen- 
tations during the week of November 
28, were launched November 9, as re- 
ported in Railway Age of November 13. 

The committee, meanwhile, last week 
also heard the “personal” views of mem- 
bers of the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission staffs. 
These witnesses included, H. A. Berg- 
son, assistant attorney general in charge 
of the D. of J.’s anti-trust division; 
L. C. Paulson, assistant chief trial coun- 
sel of the F.T.C.; W. B. Wooden, asso- 
ciate general counsel of the F.T.C.; and 
A. C. Phelps, chief of the F.T.C.’s Di- 
vision of Export Trade. 

Mr. Bergson declared that, in his 
opinion, the “predicament” which is pic- 
tured as the result of the court decision 
is “greatly overstated.” “In short,” he 
continued, “it is my view that the ex- 
isting pricing methods may be continued 
without fear of any resultant penalty 
under the Trade Commission Act. The 
commission has given formel assurance 
that the statute, as applied to the meth- 
ods of pricing, will be utilized as a true 
adjunct to the anti-trust laws. The 
courts have not definitively held that 
the statute has a broader scope than 
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that which the commission proposes to 
give to it. 

It would therefore seem that the 
demand for legislation to legalize freight 
absorption and delivered price is, as iar 
as this statute is concerned, decidedly 
premature.” 

Another conclusion reached by Mr. 
Bergson is that the existing decisions 
“do not definitely or even persuasively” 
establish that freight absorption and de- 
livered prices are illegal under Sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act, under prac- 
tically all circumstances. That section 
makes it unlawful, subject to certain 
qualifications, to “discriminate in price” 
between different purchasers of com- 
modities of like grade and quality. 

Mr. Paulson asserted that he does not 
believe the Supreme Court has as yet 
“passed upon the legality of freight ab- 
sorption.” ‘The cement case,” he told 
the Senate group, “is just another case 
in which the Supreme Court saw com- 
bination and conspiracy to suppress 
competition and fix prices.” 

Mr. Paulson is of the opinion that, 
if the government requires uniform 
f.o.b. mill prices, it will promote rather 
than eliminate monopoly. “As to what 
the law on basing point selling is to- 
day,” he went on, “I would say that the 
net result of decided cases is that sellers 
who have been convicted of price fixing, 
or suppression of competition by dis- 
criminating in price pursuant to a bas- 
ing point plan, must thereafter have a 
plant price at their plants which is 
not fictitious and offer to sell at that 
price when requested.” 

Mr. Wooden asserted that the ap- 
prehensions of businessmen regarding 
the effect of the so-called cement de- 
cision do not grow out of the decision 
itself, but out of the possible implica- 
tions of the court’s opinion. All that 
the court really decided, he said, was 
that the F.T.C. had established by 
“Substantial and convincing” evidence 
the existence of a price-fixing con- 
spiracy of which the basing-point sys- 
tem was the all-pervading mechanism. 

The cement decision, Mr. Wooden 
stated, stands for nothing but the ap- 
plication or extension of old law to a 
new set of facts. “The old law,” he 
added, “is the law against price fixing 
conspiracies on what constitutes rele- 
vant, substantial and circumstantial 
evidence of their existence. Even the 
application of the anti-price-discrimi- 
nation statute was nothing but a recog- 
nition of an old principle of law that 
every part of a price fixing conspiracy 
can be reached, coupled with the con- 
ceded fact that the identical delivered 
prices fixed by the basing point system 
were the mathematical reflection of 4 
systematic and reciprocal discrimination 
in net factory prices.” 

Mr. Wooden also charged that most 
of those who disagree with the court on 
the cement case do so because they 
misapprehend the significance of the 
facts involved in the case. “Unless the 
members of industries other than ce 
ment are cooperating to maintain 4 
basing. point system under which put- 
chasers everywhere are unable to buy 
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more cheaply from one seller than an- 
other anywhere, they do not come within 
the law of the cement decision,” he said. 
“If they are so cooperating their coop- 
eration is what the courts have held 
from time immemorial to be the essence 
of conspiracy.” 

Mr. Phelps, meanwhile, declared that 
“no one could characterize the present 
confused situation as desirable from a 
legal or administrative standpoint or 
one which would not justify study and 
| serious consideration of remedial meas- 
| ures.” Both the cement decision and 
| other decisions, he said, contain “an al- 
most hopeless entanglement of the legal 
aspects of conspiracy with those of 
price discrimination.” The important 
thing about the cement decision, he 
added, is that it holds unequivocally that 
a seller who receives varying mill net 
prices on sales to different customers 
in different localities is discriminating 
in price within the prohibitions of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Mr. Phelps said he was of the opinion 
that the “fundamental fallacy” in the 
cement decision is the holding that a 
differential in mill net prices received 
by a seller, resulting either from a 
charge for non-existent freight or from 
the absorption of freight charges, con- 
stitutes price discrimination within the 
meaning of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
“The receipt of different mill nets by 
a seller thus, in and of itself,” he added, 
“becomes presumptively unlawful. And 
by the Morton Salt, decision, this pre- 
sumption has become practically conclu- 
sive, because price discriminations are 
now unlawful if there is any ‘reasonable 
possibility’ that they will lessen or in- 
jure competition.” 





Aluminum Air Ducts 
Approved by Underwriters 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has approved aluminum for use 
in the installation of ducts for air con- 
ditioning, warm air heating, air cooling, 
and ventilating systems. The approval 
has been granted on the recommendation 
of the Committee on Air Conditioning 
of the National Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation. Tle committee’s recommenda- 
tion is based on a careful study of alumi- 
num’s satisfactory performance in a 
large number of duct applications. 

The 1948 edition of N. B. F. U.’s 
Pamphlet No. 90 will be issued soon and 
will contain the revision to include 
standards for ducts constructed of alumi- 
num in residences as well as industrial 
buildings. Copies may be obtained from 
N. B. F. U. offices, 85 John street, New 
York 7; 222 W. Adams street, Chicago 
6, or the Merchants Exchange building, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. They may also 
be secured through local fire-inspection 
bureaus which work closely with the 
Neos b..'U. 

The new changes include a section 
which points out that aluminum, cadmi- 
um-plated or zinc-coated hardware and 
fittings, such as nuts, bolts, clamps, 
sheet-metal screws and rivets should be 
used in the fabrication and erection of 





aluminum duct work. A 
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New Railroad Books 





FREIGHT RATE APPLICATION 


By GLENN L. SHINN 


Atty.-Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission 





A practical and convenient reference for interpret- 
ing freight tariffs and a comprehensive guide for 
any student of the subject. Presents clearly and 
concisely the rules and principles of tariff inter- 
pretation which govern the determination of 
freight rates under Section 6, Paragraph 7, of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


160 pages, 2 illus., index, 6 x 9, $3.50 


Selected Papers and Addresses 
(1942-1944) 


of 


JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 


These state papers of one of 
America’s great public ad- 
ministrators, reflect the broad 
vision and integrity required 
of a top level public official 
in wartime. Edited and with 
an introduction by G. Lloyd 
Wilson, who was closely asso- 
ciated with the late Director 
of the Office of Defense 


Transportation. 
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381 pages, frontispiece, 6 x 9 $4.00 


FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send on Ten Days’ Free Examination the book 
or books checked. If not entirely satisfied I will mail them 
back postpaid. Otherwise I will remit the list price. 
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0 Railroad Motive Power, $2.00 Joseph B. Eastman, $4.00 
(0 727th Railway Battalion, $5.00 
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New Departures in 


FREIGHT RATE MAKING 


By G. Litoyp WiLson 


Professor of Transportation and Public Utilities_ 
University of Pennsylvania 


An authoritative analysis of “agreed rates” and 
other special charges in Great Britain and Canada 
and of the basic principles worthy of careful con- 
sideration by shippers and carriers who seek a 
more equitable freight rate structure in this coun- 
try. The author, during the war, was Chief Con- 
sultant on Rates of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 


160 pages, tables, forms, index, 6 x 9, $3.00 


THE 727th 
RAILWAY OPERATING BATTALION 


IN WORLD WAR Il 


The official history of one of the crack railway 
battalions of American railroaders which pro- 
vided rail transport for advancing armies across 
North Africa, Sicily, Italy, France and into Ger- 
many. It was sponsored by the Southern Railway 
System. Illustrated with more than 200 photo- 
graphs, six operation maps and colored endpaper 
route maps. 


102 pages, 230 illus., 9 maps, 9 x 1114, 
buckram, $5.00 


A Practical Evaluation of 


RAILROAD MOTIVE POWER 


By P. W. KiEFEr 


Chief Engineer, Motive Power and Rolling Stock, 
New York Central 


The first book containing authoritative informa- 
tion of the comparative advantages of standard 
types of railroad motive power—steam, Diesel- 
electric, and electric. Based upon a study of com- 
parative operating costs made by the New York 
Central System. 





66 pages, 4 illus., 3 tables, 7 charts, 
a4 x 834, $2.00 
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